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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A MYSTERIOUS TRANSACTION. 


Tue Chateau de Vaux, which the Count Ar- 
naud Montfere now owned and occupied, was in 
truth one of the most noble structures in the 
north of France. ‘Though built of solid mason- 
ry, yet it had an air of lightness and refinement 
that might vie with the most fastidious archi- 
tecture of the Moors. It was large and roomy, 
and divided into wings, turrets, porches, porti- 
cos, piazzas, verandahs and arches with the most 
exquisite skill and taste. And then the out- 
buildings were convenient and neat, and built 
with sule regard to taste and handiness, for the 
purse that had supported the workmen and de- 
signers knew no such thing as failing. The 
chateau was situated upon a gentle eminence, 
and between it and the stables ran the beautiful 
stream to which we have before alluded. This 
river ran directly through the garden, cutting it 
in halves, and in six places it was spanned by 
prettily arched bridges, while the walls, where 
the stream entered aud left the garden, were sup- 
ported upon arches of massive masonry. 

The count chanced to have a gardener who 
not only possessed much taste in his vocation, 
but who also felt a pride in exhibiting both taste 
and skill, so the grounds wore a noble and 
cheerful appearance despite the carelessness of 
the master. 

Many people came out of their way from the 
Ille road to see the Chateau de Vaux, and none 
ever seemed to be disappointed in the result of 
their trouble, for the place was worth seeing. If 
there ever was troubie it was nothing more nor 
less than envy in the bosom of the visitor, for 
men very comfortably situated in life might well 
envy Arnaud Montfere the possession of his fine 
estate. 

It was on the same morning that saw Henry 
Fretart on his way from the sea-side cot to the 
chateau of de Montigny. Montfere was in his 
library, and one of the valcts had just taken 
away his breakfast of hot sandwiches and hot 
punch, The place was well furnished with books, 
but they none of them had the appearance of 
having been used lately. The count sat in his 
great chair—a chair which bore upon its heavily 
carved back an escutcheon which was not his— 
and before him lay an open letter, It was one 
he had received the evening previous from the 
capital, and his countenance betrayed anything 
but an easy frame of mind. However, the con- 
tents of the letter did not seem to frighten him— 
they only made him more proud and confident, 
and caused him to clutch his hands with a more 
fixed determination. Thus he sat when there 
came a rap upon his door, and in a moment af- 
terwards a servant entered, who informed the 
count that there was a man below who wished 
to see him. 

“ Who is he ?” asked Montfere. 

“‘T never saw him before, sir, unless he is the 
same man who came here one evening about a 
week ago.” 

“Let him come up,” quickly uttered the 
count, in an anxious tone. 

The servant withdrew, and ere long a stout, 
rough-looking man entered the library. He was 
the man who had been leader of the trio that 
seized Henry Fretart and carried him off in the 
wagon. 

“Ah, Buffet,” uttered the count. “I have 
been waiting for you.” 

“So have I been waiting for you, my lord,” 
returned the fellow, in a tone that seemed to in- 
dicate that he considered himself about as good 
&@ man as his host. 

“ You been waiting for me, Buffet?” rejoined 
Montfere, trying to look surprised. 

“Certainly. Didn’t you agree to meet me at 
St. Malo ?” 

“Did 1?” 

“ But didn’t you 

“Ah, I do remember, there was something 
said about some such thing.” 

“O, not much,” retorted Buffet, in quiet 
irony. “Only you promised me that you would 
Meet me at the little cafe of Pedro Pateirsson at 





ten o’clock yesterday forenoon, and wished me 
to be punctual—that was all!” 

“Upon my soul, Buffet, I believe you are 
right.” 

“TI know Iam. But you didn’t come. I 
waited there from nine o’clock until noon.” 

“Well, the truth is, I was very busy, and the 
affair slipped my mind.” (The truth was—Ar- 
naud Montfere feared to go there upon the cause- 
way and meet Butfet just when there might be 
some disturbance about the missing youth.) 
“But never mind now. You have come here, 
and that is just as well. Ihave heard that a cer- 
tain youngster is missing very mysteriously from 
the chateau de Montigny. Do you know any- 
thing about it ¢” 

“Yes,” returned Buffet. There was a shade 


of perplexity upon his face, but he soon over- | 


came it, and then continued: “I did your bid- 
ding to the letter, and delivered the youngster 
safe into the hands of the good Captain Rougisse ; 
and what is more, I saw him put on board the 
boat, saw the boat put off, and saw the brig 
away. Ihave done my part, and now I’ve just 
come to see if you’ll do yours.” 

“You are out early.” 

“Because my wants are urgent.” 

“Well, I suppose I might as well pay you 
now as at any time, fur I do not think Rougisse 
will let the boy come back again.” 


Montfere knew that badge in an instant, and as 
he saw how sombre and sedate the wearers 
looked, his mind was filled with apprehension. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the count, as soon as he 
could tind his tongue, “to what am I indebted 
for the honor of this visit?’ His voice fultered 
as he closed, for he caught the eye of Montmoril- 
lon, and there was something in that deep, dark 
eye that moved him strangely—that had always 
moved him so whenever he had seen it. 

“Arnaud Montfere,”’ returned one of the of- 
ficers, ‘‘ we have orders to search your chateau 
under the guidance of this man,” pointing to 
Montmorillon; ‘and we will proceed to do so 
at once.” 

“Search my chateau?” uttered the count, 
turning pale. “ Orders to search? And whom 
do you expect to find ?” 

“QO, no one in particular. We are after no 
prisoner.” 

“ But what authority ?- Who has empowered 
you to do this thing? Are you aware upon 
whose premises you have come? I am the 
owner here, sir, and a noble of the kingdom. 
Who dares to authorize this ?” 

“You will see his seal and signature here,” 
answered the officer with a smile, at the same 
time showing a small parchment roll. 

The count looked upon it, and he saw a scrawl 
upon the bottom of the parchment. He exam- 
ined it more closely, and he saw that it was the 
autograph of the king, Louis XVIII! 

“Are you satistied now ?” asked the holder of 
the instrument. 

“Go on,” gasped Montfere. He was pale and 
trembling, for he was sorely affrighted. 

“Now, Count Arnaud Montfere, you will lead 
the way to your library.” 

The trembling man turned towards the door, 
and the visitors followed him. When they reach- 
ed the library the door was closed, and then one 
of the officers ordered Montmorilion to proceed 
to point out to them what might be of benetit to 
their present need. The smuggler turned to- 
wards the great cabinet. ,It was built of black 
oak, and seemed to be a part of the original 
structure, the whole not only fitting exactly the 
place where it stood, but being also sheathed and 

led like the rest of the apartment. Mont- 





“You may depend upon it the young is 
dead before this time.” 

“You do not think they will kill him?’ ut- 
tered the villanous count, with ill-assumed sur- 
prise. 

“O,no. Of course you wouldn’t have him 
killed !” retorted Butfet, with complete sarcasm. 

“I should hope not,” answered the count, 
lowering his eyes before the keen gaze of the 
man before him. ‘But now about the money. 
You remember the amount ?” 

“ Twenty guineas.” 

“Only ten.” 

“Ten for me, and five apiece for the other 
two, makes twenty. I will see that they have it, 
for they are both waiting for me now at the very 
place where you and I were to meet.” 

“Very well,” said Montfere ; and as he spoke 
he drew out his purse. There was not enough 
in it, and he bade Buffet wait while he went to 
get it, and ashe spoke he arose and left the 
library. 

“ By our lady,” muttered the fellow, as soon 
as he was left alone, und at the same time sitting 
down, for he had been all this while standing— 
“we shall get our money after all. But wont 
he swear and dance when he finds that the both- 
ering youngster has come back again! But 
how in the name of wonder could Rouygisse have 
let the fellow escape ?” 

Buffet chanced to be on the road an hour be- 
fore, near St. Malo, and he had seen Henry Fre- 
tart upon the back of a horse steering direct for 
the chateau de Montigny. He lost no time in 
hastening to obtain his pay for the labor he had 
performed, before Montfere should learn of the 
youth’s return. How Henry had got back, he 
could not guess, nor did hegtry to. The gold 
was his first object. 

Ere long the count returned and counted out 
the twenty guineas, and without stopping for 
further remark Buffet took his leave. Montfere 
had no desire to converse further, for he could 
not look the man in the eye whom he had hired 
to do a wicked deed. 

After Buffet had gone, the count sat down 
again at his table, but he did not remain long 
undisturbed, for in a very few minutes his valet 
came again ami informed him that there were 
three men below who wished to see him. Mont- 
fere went down, and found his visitors in the 
drawing-room, and a tremulousness was manifest 
in his frame as he saw them. 

One of these visitors was none other than 
Marco Montmorillon, but the count only knew 
that he had seen him often in St. Malo, and that 
the strange man had always eyed him with more 
than ordinary intent. The other two were of- 
ficers of government, and wore the badges pe- 
culiar to the officials of the national police. 





morillon tried to open the large doors that closed 
the upper part of the cabinet, but they were 
locked, and he informed the officers that he should 
need the key. 

“‘ But that is only my own private repository,” 
said the count. 

“Never mind that. Give us the key.” 

The key was quickly forthcoming, and when 
the doors were opened they betrayed a set of 
drawers, racks, shelves, and pigeon-holes, most 
of which were filled with papers and documents 
of various kinds. The centre of the space was 
occupied with the pigeon-holes, which, as could 
be plainly seen, ran away back to the wall, and 
above these holes were the racks, while below 
and upon either side were the drawers. The 
smuggler disturbed none of the papers which 
were thus brought to view, but for some moments 
he remained gazing upon the place as though he 
were meditating upon what he should do next. 
He placed his hand several times upon different 
parts of the cabinet, but without effect. At 
length he seemed to catch at the idea he had 
been waiting for, for he raised his hand and 
grasped one of the little partitions that separated 
two of the pigeon-holes. There was a low click 
followed this movement, and then the operator 
placed his hand upon the partition immediately 
below. This, after a little effort, he slightly 
raised, and then pulled it wholly out. Then he 
seized hold upon the edge of the next partition, 
and with a gentle pull the whole department of 
pigeon-holes swung outwards upon concealed 
hinges. The whole concern opened like a door, 
leaving the racks above, and the drawers upon 
the sides and below, all in their places. Beyond 
the space which had been occupied by these Jittle 
compartments appeared a series of little drawers 
which were let into the very walls of the building, 
and the existence of which could never have been 
discovered by an uninitiate. 

Arnaud Monrfere looked upon this develop- 
ment with the most complete astonishment, and 
as soon as the first burst of astonishment had 
passed away, he sprang forward. 

“Back! back!” he cried, laying his hand 
upon Montmorillon’s shoulder. ‘ By heavens, 
you shall not—” 

“Sir count,” said one of the officers, calmly, 
but with startling meaning, “ we have our duty to 
perform, and if you are wise you will not in- 
terfere.”” 

Montfere let go his hold upon the smuggler 
and moved back, and then the strange man pro- 
ceeded to open the drawers. There were six of 
them, and from each one he took papers, and 
when he had found them all, he said, as he hand- 
ed them over to the officers : 

“Here, gentlemen, are the papers you have 





heard mentioned. They are all the private 
papers which the old Marquis de Vaux left be- 
hind him when he died. I do not know the 
character of them all, and I suppose there are 
many there which will interest no one now. You 
know the old marquis was very methodical, and 
from the appearance of the packages I should 
suppose you would find no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the purport of all the papers without 
reading them through. You had better take all, 
and then you can use such as may have a bear- 
ing upon the matter in question.” 

“ You think there is nothing else ?” 

“No, nothing more.” 

“ But—but—what means all this?” cried 
Montfere, in a tone of the utmost concern. 
“Why have you come here in this manner? and 
why do you take those papers away ? What are 
they? Whatisit? Tell me?” 

“We have nothing to tell, sir, for we know 
nothing. You must make your inquiries at 
head-quarters.” 

“ But you shall tell me—” 

“ We wish you a very good morning, sir.” 

And thus speaking the three visitors bowed 
themselves out from the library. The count 
called after them, but they paid him no notice. 
They kept on their way to the court, and there 
they mounted their horses and rode off. 

When Arnaud Montfere found himself alone 
he gazed about like one in a trance. He went 
and looked at the mysterious recess in the cab- 
inet, and he examined all the secret drawers, but 
he could find nothing in them. In truth he was 
very nervous, and very uneasy for he had a 
faint idea of what this all meant. But ere long 
a look of fiendish exultation crept over his face, 
and he muttered to himself: 

“Letthem come on. Iam not. yet dead nor 
asleep. Henry Fretart is both! They wont 
find him !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A BLESSING. A CURSE. 


WE will now return to the chateau de Mon- 
tigny. After the marquis left our hero so 
abruptly the youth stood for some time in a state 
of utter astonishment. His head was dizzy, and 
objects about him were seen but indistinctly. 
He really shook himself to see if he were really 
awake. He succeeded in proving this beyond a 
doubt, and then he tried to remember if he had 
not heard wrongly. But that was impossible. 
The strange words still sounded in his ears, and 
there could be no mistake. What it all meant 
he could not imagine. Surely mystery follow- 
ed mystery in his day of life at present. But 
this was a bright, a glowing mystery, and as it 
came more calmly to his mind he began to re- 
flect upon it with more of reason. He sat down 
and bowed his head, and the thought of all that 
had occurred during the past few weeks came 
swiftly through his mind, and he imagined that 
he could see a connexion in it all—that all had 
a bearing and a relation, and that all the sepa- 
rate parts belonged together. And now came 
the hope—and a strong hope, too—that all these 
things were conveying him towards a point of 
joy and peace. 

With this thought he started to his feet. He 
once more assured himself that he had not heard 
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“O, father, tell me what Henry meanst He 
has told me—” 

Bat she could not finish the sentence, and to 
hide her tears she pillowed her face in her lover's 
bosom. 

“Isidore,” said the old man, while the tears 
which he could not keep back started from his 
own eyes, “ Henry has told you truly. If it will 
make you happicr you may love him as much 
as you please, and [ will not tear you from him 
again. But you will not forget to love your 
father.” 

The maiden started to her feet. An instant 
she gazed into her father’s face, and then she 
turned towards her lover. Once more she turn- 
ed to her father, and while she saw a smile upon 
his fuce, she sprang forward and threw herself 
upon his bosom. 

“ You are not deceiving me?” she murmured. 
“You are not trifling with me ?” 

“No, no, my child.” 

“And I may be Henry’s—I may love him, and 
he may love me ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Isidore.’ 

“O, God in heaven bless you forever!” she 
ejaculated, in a frantic whisper. “I will be 
your own faithful child, and never, never shall 
you repent having made me so happy. My 
heart will not break now. Bless you, bless you, 
my dear father—God bless you !” 

Philip de Montigny strained the gentle girl to 
his bosom, and when he came to himself he 
found the young man kneeling at his feet. 

“Ah, Henry,” he said, “ you need not kneel. 
Tecan bless you without. Get up, getup. There. 
——Now Lam not going to wait for the devel- 
opment of anything further. I had meant that 
you should yet be under probation, but I can feel 
a father’s love, and I cannot see my child mis- 
erable. Be what you may—poor or rich—so 
you be but honest and true—I give you this 
sweet pledge. She is all in all to me—so let her 
be to you. Now be happy, both.” 


The old man placed their hands together as 
he spoke—the hands of the youth and the maid- 
en—and then he turned quickly from the room. 
A few moments passed—moments of wild deliri- 
ous joy—and then the youthful pair instinctively 
fell upon their knees. They prayed—they pray- 
ed that they might be ever true, ever loving, ever 
kind— and they blessed the good man who had 
thus turned the current of their life into the 
sweet tide of peace and joy. 

The minutes sped on, and hours passed, and 
the lovers became calm and reasonable. Henry 
told all of his mysterious experience to Isidore, 
and thus was she led to wonder and conjecture 
with him, It became a pleasant task now, to 
dive into the maze of the mysteries that envel- 
oped him, for he had company in his labor. 

. * * * e 


Several days had passed since this happy 
event, when, one afternoon, as Henry was com- 
ing in from the garden, a horseman rode up into 
the court and dismounted. Our hero heard the 
tramp of the hoofs, but a wing of the chateau 
cut off the ride, and with «a natural feeling of 
curiosity he went around to see who had come. 
He had just turned the corner when he stood 
face to face with Arnaud Montfere! The count 
started back as though he had seen a ghost, and 
fur some moments he was unable to speak. 





the marquis misunderstandingly, and then he | 
started forth upon his mission of love. He went | 
directly to the little room where Isidore gen- | 
erally sat to read, and he knocked at the dvor, 
and a low, sad voice bade him enter. 

“How! Henry ¢” uttered the maiden, start- 
ing with surprise. 

“Yes, dearest,” murmured the youth, advanc- 
ing and sinking down upon the ottoman by her 
side. ‘ Yes, Isidore,” he added, winding his | 
arms about her. 

“And you have come to bid me farewell !’’ 


“What! You here?” he at length gasped, 
turning pale as ashes. 

“ Yes, Arnaud Montfere, Iam here. Is there 
anything very strange about it?” 

But the count could not speak. His teeth 
were set, and lis hands clasped. Henry saw his 
emotion, and he saw, too, that he was perfectly 
stunned. The youth was not armed, and know- 
ing not what the villain might attempt in a 
moment of maniac passion, he turned at once 
towards the door of the hall, but was carefal not 





she said, looking up with a painfal expression. 

“O,no, no, no. O,no! No, Isidore—I have | 
come to love you always—to bless and protect 
you while life shall last.” 

“Alas! Henry, you misunderstand me. I 
cannot leave my father. I shall ever love—ever 
I shall never love another—but I cannot flee 
from my father.” 

“ O, Isidore—light of my life—it is you who 
misunderstand. Your fatherhas sent me to you. 
He has told me to come and comfort you and 
love you. ©, dearest, we are not to be | 
separated.” 

The maiden looked up in bewilderment; but 
at length she comprehended what her lover said, 
and she told him he had misunderstood. 

“O,” she faintly marmured, “ that is too joy- 
ful to be true. There is some misunder- 
standing.” 

“No, no,” persisted the youth. 

At that moment the door opened, and the 
marquis entered. He gazed upon the pair a mo- 
ment, and then he said : 

«My child, are you happy now ?” 





to lose sizht of his enemy. Montfere stood 
there alone for some minutes, and he was called 
to himself by the groom coming up and ask- 
ing him if he would have his horse taken 
care of. 

“ Yes, of course— Where is— By the pow- 
ers of darkness, fellow, how came that—" 

These fragments of speech were uttered in- 
coherently, and the count hardly realized where 
he was as he spoke. But the look of blank as- 
tonishment which rested upon the face of the 
groom aroused him, and witha firm effort to 
kept down his wild emotions he tarned towards 
the piazza. He felt himself a privileged charac- 
ter, and he entered the hall without announcing 
himself, and hearing voices in one of the draw 
ing-rooms, he entered. He found both the mar- 
quis and Henry Fretart there. He tried to bow 
and speak with his usual urbanity, but he could 
not. He looked upon the youth, and the color 
again forsook his cheeks. 

“Sir Armand,” spoke the marquis, seemiag 
anxious to put an end to an embarrassing affair, 
“I know why you are so strangely moved, and 
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an appearance which so well accords with your 
feelings. Allow me to speak very plainly with 
you, and, for the sake of us both I trust you 
will not ask me any questions. But, sir, cireum- 
stances have transpired which must, as you 


; . . e . hocks “| ; ; : 
father until dinner-time. After dinner Henry | Montfere stood by the side of a marble table, 


| sat down to make up some subjects for the next 


should be aware, demand a suspension, at least, | 


of intimacy between us. 
derstand ?” 

“ I—I—do not understand, Sir Philip,” stam- 
mered the count.” 

“TIthink you do, sir. Iam sure you under- 
stand enough. This youth is my friend. I 
should think that would be enough.” 

There was a biting coldness in the tone and 
manner of the marquis that cut Montfere to the 

quick, and as this aroused his anger it served to 
loosen his tongue. 

“Am [to understand,” he said, “that you 
have taken the fisher’s bastard in my place ?” 

“Be still, Henry,” said the marquis, as he 
noticed that the youth was moving. And then 
turning to Montfere, he continued : 

“You are to understand what you please. I 
do not feelin the mood to accuse you of any 
crime, so I simply inform you, for the present, 
that it is my desire that our acquaintance should 

end here. If you are wise you will not force 
matters further.’”’ 

“And am [ to understand that our contract of 
marriage is at an end ?” 

“T was not aware of the existence of any 
contract.” 

“ There was a promise, sir.” 

“Then I must retract all that Ihave prom- 
ised you. Let that suffice.” 
“But that shall not 
count, in a fiery tone. 

sir!” 

“Tt will suffice for me,” answered the mar- 
quis, who was struggling to keep back his anger ; 
or, at least, a manifestation of it, for he was de- 
termined that he would not exhibit passion to 
one who was so far beneath him. 

“T understand you, Sir Philip de Montigny,” 
said Montfere, between his clenched teeth, “ but 
be not lulled to repose by the belief that Iam 
to be trampled upon so easily. I know not what 
prejudices you may have hatched up against me, 
nor what whisperings scandal may have set on 
float to my disadvantage ; but this I do know: 
Arnaud Montfere is not a man to be spit upon 
with impunity. Of your young friend 1 know 
but little, and that is not to his advantage. But 
Iwill not intrude myself now, sir. I will go, as 
you wish; but, as sure as there is a God in 
heaven, you shall repent this act! Now mark 
my words: [ shall come at atime when you will 
least wish it. You may throw away my friend- 
ship, but you shall not tread upon me! Farewell, 
Philip de Montigny—and beware !” 

The madman spoke in a deep, guttural tone, 
and his eyes burned like coals of fire ; and hav- 
ing shaken his finger at both the marquis and 
Henry, he turned from the apartment. In a few 
minutes more he rode out of the wide court ata 
smart gallop. 

“He will do some terrible thing,” said Henry. 

“O, never fear,” returned the marquis. 
“Sach men are loud in words, but cowards in 
deeds. And, Henry,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ it was the sudden knowledge of 
that man’s villany that helped to change my 
mind so suddenly towards you. While you 
were following me up to my room on that morn- 
ing of your arrival, after I had found Isidore in 
your arms, if an angel from heaven had told me 
you would ever have spent another hour beneath 
this roof while [ lived, Ishould not have believed 
it. But when I learned what a villain Mont- 
fere was, I was overwhelmed with confusion at 
the reflection upon the state to which my plans 
would have consigned her. I would have forced 
her to wed with that man, for I had resolved 
that her chi/dish whims should not be allowed to 
overcome my sound judgment! I saw in an 
instant how fatal would have been my plan in its 
consummation, and I was led to ask myself if my 
child's happiness was not after all the chief good 
to be aimed at. It was my answer to that ques- 
tion—the instinctive answer of my sou!—that in 
part changed my whole plan in regard to your- 
self. But enough of this now. Be under no 
apprehensions. Arnaud Montfere will soon run 
his race.” 

“But you do not realize, I fear, how much a 
coward can do in the dark. We cannot be too 
watchful, my dear protector, for Montfere is a 
very wicked man. QO, Sir Philip, how often do 
Task myself what can make men act like that? 

How a man in the full possession of his senses 
ean court sin and crime, with their long cata- 
lozue of accompanying miseries, I 
imagine ?” 

“Ah, all men are not like you, Henry,” said 
the marquis, with a fond, appreciating look. 
“T wish they were—and they would be happier.” 
Philip de Montigny already loved the noble 
youth, and in his soul he cared not now whether 
he turned out in the end a prince or a beggar so 
fur as birth was concerned. 


I hope you will un- 


suffice!’ cried the 
“That shall not suffice, 


cannot 





CHAPTER XX. 
LIGHT I8 GATHERING ABOUT A DARK DAY. 


For three days after the interview just re- 
corded things moved on as usual at the chateau 
de Montigny. Isidore now received her lessons 
in drawing regularly, and the times devoted to 
that calling were seasons of intellectual enjoy- 
ment and improvement. Sometimes the mar- 
quis came in to see how his child progressed, 
and he could not but see how happy his sweet 
Isidore was; and he saw, too, that her love for 
him was rather increased, for she had more heart 
for love now. 

The third morning found Henry and Isidore 
as happy as could be, and only one thing scemed 
wanting, but that one thing was almost every- 
thing to ourhero” The veil of mystery was as 
darkly drawn about him now as ever, and his 
soul was continually yearning after that which 
he had not. 

On the fourth morning—the fourth from the 
visit of Arnaud Montfere—the weather was pleas- 
Isidore received her morn- 
ing’s lesson, and then she went and sat with her 


ant and refreshing. 


day’s lesson, and Isidore went out into the gar- 
den to trail up some of her young vines. She 
had been engaged in this way some ten minutes 
when she heard the sound of a footfall near her, 


! and on turning she had just time to catch the 





outlines of a man, when a shawl was thrown sud- 
denly over her head so that she could not make 
acry, and then she felt herself lifted up and 
borne away. She knew that it was a stout man 
who carried her, and that she was being borne 
very swiftly along. 

She realized being carried over several fences, 
and at length she heard the neighing of a 
horse. Soon afterwards she was placed upon 
the animal’s back, the man took his seat behind 
her, and then she was borne off at a gallop. 
In half an hour the horse stopped, and the af- 
frighted gnd half-smothered girl was lifted off. 
Then she was borne a short distance further, 
through a door-way, up a course of steps, 
through another door, and then she was set 
down. The bandage was taken from her head, 
and she found herself in the presence of Arnaud 
Montfere ! 

“Now, my sweet maiden, what think you of 
my gallantry ?” he asked, in a half-mocking and 
half exultant tone. ‘ How will your father look 
now upon his pledge to me ?” 

“Count Montfere !”’ gasped the maiden, aut- 
terly ata loss for words to express her feelings, 
and too much moved to ask questions. 

“Ay, this is me, lady.” 

For some moments the poor’ girl remained 
dumb, but at length she came to a comprehen- 
sion of the scene. Her father and Henry had 
both of them told her of the visit of the count, 
and the dark threats he then threw out. 

“ Sir count,” she said at length, with a firm- 
ness that surprised even hersclf, “ What means 
this outrage ?” 

“Its meaning is most simple, fair lady. Some 
short time since your father promised me your 
hand, and now I claimit. I have taken him at 
his word, and have taken my bride. Can any- 
thing be more simple ?” 

© But my father, sir, has recanted—he has re- 
tracted everything concerning that marriage.” 

“Ah, lady, it takes two to make a bargain, and 
it takes two to legally break it. J did not con- 
sent to his last arrangement. J did not recant— 
so your father and myself differed. Under such 
circumstances those must win who can. I think 
I shall win this time. At any rate I have the 
bird, and shall keep it. You willbe my wife 
this very night.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Isidore. 
You do not mean it.” 

“« Just as sure as there is a God in heaven you 
shall be my wife this night, and your father may 
find you if he can.” 

There was something in this not to be mis- 
taken, and Isidore began to fear that the worst 
had truly come. In her agony she gazed about 
her, and found herself in a small, unfurnished 
room, with only one little window c the roof. 

“ Where am [?” she cried, clasping her hands. 
“O, where am I?” 

“You are safe, and where your cries cannot 
arouse any person to your help; but you shall 
not have the chance to cry, for [have only brought 
you here for a while. We'll havea safer place— 
a place where the heat of the sun wont be so 
oppressive.” 

With those words Montfere left her, and as 
he passed out he locked the door after him. As 
soon as he was gone, Isidore screamed with all 
her might—and she heard a mocking laugh from 
her persecutor! She felt that calling out would 
be of no use, and she looked about to see if 
there were any meansof escape. But there were 
none. The window upon the roof she could not 
reach, for the walls were high, and there was 
not a movable thing about her. She tried the 
door, but she could not move it. Where, then, 
was there any hope? Nowhere! 

An hour passed away, and another, and the 
light from the window grew dim. It was even- 
ing, and yet she was there alone! She cried out 
‘now with all her power, and that same mocking 
laugh answered her. Montfere was returning. 
He shortly afterward entered the room and bade 
her follow him, but he took her by the arm and 
led her out lest she should follow wrong if left 
alone. When they reached the bottom of the 
stairs, he blinded her again, and ere long she 
knew she was in the open air. She now walked 
sometime, and she could feel from the coldness 
of her feet that the grass was damp with dew. 

Suddenly there came a rushing sound upon 
her ear. Her conductor uttered a deep curse 
and pushed her one side. She heard confused 
voices, and in a moment more she was caught 
up again and borne off ata swift pace; but it 
was not far, for soon she heard a dull, heavy 
blow, her conductor uttered a low groan, and she 
felt him sinking down. His hold upon her loos- 
ened, and instinctively she sprang one side and 
tore the bandage from her eyes. It was star- 
light, and she saw that she was directly in front 
of ahuge building, it was the Chateau de Vaux. 

“Tsidore—my love—safe ?” 

“Yes,” murmured the maiden; and on the 
next instant she was clasped to her lover's 
bosom. 

And her father came up to greet her, too, and 
she rested also upon his bosom. 


“T shall not. 


“You have not been in great danger,” whis- 
pered Henry, for Montfere has been watched ever 
since you were taken from the garden at home. 
That strange man, Montmorillon, bas watched 
him ” ; 

This removed aload from the maiden’s bosom, 
for the idca of danger passed is palsying in its 
effect. 

**Come, come,” said Henry, ‘ Montmorillon 
says we must come into the chateau. . See, they 
are taking Arnaud Monifere in.” 

Isidore looked, and she saw men ahead of her, 
and with her father upon one side, and Henry 
upon the other, she walked on. When they 
reached the spacious piazza, Montmorillon met 
them and conducted them into one of the great 
drawing-rooms, where the large lamps were 
lighted, and where Arnaud Montfere stood bound 
hand and fuot. 


' and by him stood the same officers who accom- 





panied Montmorillon to search the cabinet. The 
Marquis de Montigny was conducted to a seat, 
and Isidore sat down by his side. 

“ What—in the name of Heaven what—is all 
this parade about a girl?’ uttered Montfere, 
gazing around upon those who were present. 

“We will tell you soon enough,” returned 
Montmorillon. And then turning to where sat 
the marquis and Henry, he continued : 

“Now, Henry, you shall know something of 
which you have so often asked. 
ago there lived here a bold knight and true, named 
John de Vaux. 
and he adorned these grounds. His first wife 
again—” 

“He did not marry again!” yelled Arnaud 
Montfere. 

“Hark ye, sir,” spoke one of the officers, 


join you. Make yourselves at home, for surely 
Henry owes it to you toextend the hospitalities 
of his noble chateau.” 

This was spoken with a genial smile, and in a 
moment more the strange man was gone, and 


' the old marquis was left with his two children 


Listen: Years | 


He built this noble chateau, | 


And Henry was left with his two guests! 





CHAPTER XXT. 
CONCLUSION, 


Paitie pe Montieny was the first to speak 
after Montmorillon had gone. 
“Ah, my dear boy,” he said, seizing Henry by 


| the hand, “I mistrusted this when we spoke first 
died and left him childless, and he married 


“you ure our prisoner, taken by the king’s own | 


order. 
this companion into your mouth !” 

He held up an iron gag as he spoke, the very 
sight of which was enough to make one’s blood 
run cold, and Montfere cowered back. 

“ He married again,” resumed Montmorillon. 
“ He was then forty, and he married with a girl 
only eighteen ; but he loved her, and she loved 
him. She loved him not because he was a mar- 
quis, nor because he was rich—but because he 
was good, and kind, and brave, and noble. Her 
name was Isabel, and people called her handsome. 
He brought her with him from the south of the 
kingdom. This wife bore hima son. He saw 
it once—he held it to his father’s bosom a few 
moments—and then he went away with the Em- 
peror Napoleon, for he was a general in the srmy. 
He was among the few nobles who followed that 
great man. Hecame back only when he was 
brought back to be buried, for he died of awound 
received in battle. Napoleon was at that time 
in Paris. Among all Sir John’s relatives he 
had only one that could claim relationship, and 
that was a cousin, named Arnaud Montfere. 
He stands before you now. This cousin hasten- 
ed off to Paris and saw the emperor, and by tell- 
ing one truth and one lie, he succeeded in hav- 
ing the widow of de Vaux and her child cast off, 
and the whole estate settled upon himself. He 
told that the Lady Isabel was the daughter of 
one of Napoleon’s most bitter enemies. This 
was true. He also told that she was never mar- 
ried legally to the old marquis, but that she was 
only his mistress, and this he professed to prove 
by the signatures of some dozen men whom no 
one here ever heard of. But the emperor made 
sure that Isabel was the child of the old Count 
Hopart de Chamborant, and he cared for noth- 
ing more De Chamborant had favored the re- 
public, but he hated an empire, and hence Napo- 
leon’s anger, for the opposition of the old count 
was upon principle, and it rubbed against the 
tender points of the aspiring man. Illegitimacy 
was made a working point, but the emperor cared 
little for it. He only sought to get the metter 
otf his mind, which he did by giving Montfere 
all he asked. 

“From that time Isabel de Vaux was a home- 
less wanderer. Her own father had died, and 
his estate had been given to one of the emperor’s 
favorites—not that Napoleon meant to wrong 
any one—but thousands of such things were 
forced upon him, and he shuffled them off upon 
his ministers, and they were disposed of in the 
quickest way. Arnaud Montfere gloried in the 
work of ruin he had done, and he took posses- 
sion of the home he had so foully wronged frem 
the widow and the orphan. 

“Tsabel de Vaux carried her child to the cot 
of Pierre Fretart, and there the boy, at least, 
found a home. The mother left her child there, 
and then she went to Paris, for she felt sure that 
if she could see the emperor, and tell him her 
whole story, he would listen to her, and make 
her some amends. She knew that his heart was 
not of iron. But Napoleon was gone to Ger- 
many, and she came back. She went again to 
Paris when summer came, and again the em- 
peror was gone—now towards Prussia—and 
those whom he-had left behind him to look out 
for civil affairs heard her petition and turned to 
the record of the estate ‘de Vaur,’ and they told 
her she was not the nobleman’s wife, and never 
was! Heart-sick and weary she returned again 
to the humble fisher’s cot, and told them to keep 
the boy—to call him Henry—to treat it as their 
own—to bring him up in virtue—and to be kind 
tohim. Then she kissed the darling idol of her 
soul—she wept over him, and then she turned 
once more into the cold world, a wanderer, all 
alone upon the earth. 

“But time had not been barren of all good. 
The wanderer fonnd friends at length. She 
found the record of her marriage in the church 
of the little village of Arudi, in Navarre, and 
that she had carried to him who is now our king. 
[ carried it for her myself, and I left not the 
king until I had received from him the promise 
that the wife and child of Sir John de Vaux 
should be restored to their rights. And the work 
isdone! Hfenry de Vaux, you are now in your 
own chateau! Did I not tell you the future had 
happiness in store for you?” 

“What mean you now?’ uttered Arnaud 
Montfere, half in madness and half in pure ter- 
ror. “ This chateau is mine, an@ no power can 
wrest it from me!” 

“Itis not yours, Arnaud Montfere,” calmly 
returned Montmorillon, advancing towards the 
spot where he stood ; “but you will tind a home 
in @ government prison the next time you lie 
down. 
will go with you, and mayhap you may return 
here, but if you do it will be only to be tried fur 
the crime of murder! Lead him out, officers.” 

As Montmoriilon thus spoke the officers led 
the hase count from the room, after having loos 
ened the cords upon his legs so that he could 
walk The villain cursed and swore, and then 
he prayed and entreated, and as a last resort he 
wept and promised to divide with those whom 
he had cheated 
him. 
turned to his friends and said: 

‘I must see this man off, and then I will re- 


But no attention was paid to 
As soon as he was pone Montmorillon 


You will yo to Paris, and some others | 


Speak again like that, and we will put | 





together of the strange woman who had appear- 
ed to us both. Assoon as you told me that Ar- 
naud Montfere was seeking your life, I mistrust- 
ed that you were the child of John de Vaunx— 
then your own countenance told me that T had 
ground for such belief. And when, in the iight 
of all this, the subject of that nameless woman 
was brought up, Tat once knew her. IT could 
see it all then—at least with strong faith. I 
knew your father well, Henry, and he was a 
noble man. He was my hest friend. And I 
remember, too, when he brought his young wife 
home. She was beautiful then.” 

“ She was his wife!” whispered the youth. 

“Yes, yes, Sir John told me himself about 
his marriage away off almost under the shade of 
the Pyrenees. But I heard not of the accusa- 
tion that was brought against her until she had 
altogether disappeared, and then I could not 
find her.” 

“T hope she is safe now,” murmured the 
youth. 

“She is,” returned the marquis, “ for Mont- 
morillon told me so. But i suppose she wou!d 
not be here to see the face, and hear the curses, 
of her vile enemy. Be joyfu!, sow, my boy.” 

“ Joyful ?” uttered Henry, starting up. “0, 
Tam all, all joy. But Iam yet anxious, too. 
You have not told me of Montmorillon, Sir 
Philip?” 

“ Because I know nothing ofhim. But hark! 
here he comes.” 

At that moment the strange smuggler return- 
ed. He looked noble now, for he was dressed 
superbly. His habit was a Moorish costume, 
with a long robe of purple velvet heavily uim- 
med with gold, and secured about the waist by 
a silken sash of scarlet silk. He wore upon his 
head a cap of blue velvet, from the right side of 
which bowed an ostrich plume. He advanced 
close to where our three friends sat, and looking 
upon Henry, he said: 

“Now, Henry, my work in your behalf is 
almost done. Your mother will be here shortly, 
and then you will have no more need of me. 
But I shall never forget you—never.” 

“You will not leave us!” cried the youth, 
starting to his feet. ‘You shall not go away 
from me now. ‘No, no, you will stop and find 
a home with me. It is you who have given me 
this noble home, and I shall be happier if you 
remain to share it with me. Say that you will.” 

“ Not now, Henry,” said Montmorillon, strug. 
gling with emotions which he vainly endeavored 
to keep back. “ You will need me no more. 
And beside, the notorious smuggler, who has so 
long set the laws of England at defiance, would 
hardly be safe to setde down now.” 

“My friend,” spoke the marquis, “let not 
that fear trouble you, for I will give you all my 
influence for protection. Stay with us.’ 

“O, you shall stay,” cried Henry, again. 
“We cannot lose you now. Stay with me and 
see how nappy I will make you, and how both 
Isidore and myself will love you. Stay.” 

“Yes,” urged the lovely girl, looking be- 
seechingly up. “Stay with us now. 
society is needed to fill up our happiness.” 

The smuggler turned away and bowed his 
head, and his companions could see tears trickle 
down between his fingers and drop upon the 
floor. 

“T can resist you no longer,” he at length ut- 
tered. “ But let me reflect fora moment.” 

He turned away again as he spoke, and re- 
moved the silken sash from his waist. Then he 
bowed his head, and with a quick movement he 
let the velvet robe fall from his shoulders, and 
then having torn away the cap, he turned dont 
and faced his friends. That black, curling hair 
now swept down over the shoulders, the beard 
was all gone, and in the place of the velvet robe 
appeared a close-fitting gown of dark satin, be- 
neath the breast of which a fall, round bosom 
was swelling with wild emotion. 
formation ! 


Your 


What a trans- 
The absence of that close curled, 
dark beard, which had covered the cheeks, the 
chin, and the lips, made a new face, and one of 
still wondrous beauty. But these eyes—those 
strange, black orbs, were not changed, save that 
now they were filled with tears, 

For some moments nota word was spoken. 
Astonishment sat too powerfully upon them. 
But atlength Henry broke the spell. He moved 
towards the strange presence, and while he placed 
his head upon that heaving bosom, and wound 
his arms about that swelling neck, he murmured : 

“My mother! O, my mother!” 

“Yes, yes, my boy. @ The cloud is off now,” 
she sobbed, as she returned his embrace. “0, 
Henry—my boy—we shall be parted no more by 
the powers of earth. We will be happy now.” 

But words could not express the frantic, joy- 
crazed, startling emotions of that moment. There 
were too many elements of feeling for anything 
like calm words. That Isabel de Vaux stood 
now with them they knew—and they knew, too, 
that she stood there in the place of Marco Mont 
morilion; tut that they could never see Mont 





morilion again, that his identity was gone with 
this new development, seemed passing belief, 
and vet they could not disbelieve it, for they 
b 


had the evidence present with them. 





Moments were sparkli 
led as do the 


glass are all mixed up; 


vy now, but they spark 
sands where the diamonds ard the 
they sparkled radiant'y, 
but none anderstood the nature of the joy beams 
then, only that happiness had come, and they 
seized it. * . . ‘ 

At length, at the end of half an hour, the party 
became calm, and were seated together. 


; US at present. So 


cried and laughed as much as will | 





“ Now,” said de Montign ‘T think we have 





e good for 
» my Lady Isabel, you must 
relieve our anxieties and curiosities by expl 

ing this most strange mystery.” 

“Tt will take but a few moments to do that,” 
returned the marchioness, with a bright, beam 
ing smile, “for Ihave already told you much. 
After I gave up my child to the keeping of old 
Pierre Fretart I wandered about for some time, 
bat what could I do? I found that a young 
female had many dangers to encounter that were 
not forced upon the other sex. I had allowed 
the hope to take possession of me that at some 
time I should gain my rights. 1 was disgusted 
with almost everything about me, and at length 
I resolved to assume the habit ofa man. Being 
naturally stout and tall, this guise well became 
me, and when I came to add a heavy beard, I 
was even myself surprised. T made the beard 
myself from my own shorn locks, and it fitted so 
nicely as to defy suspicion. In my youth | was 
My father owned a yacht 
at Bayonne, and [ often sailed it. I loved the 
sea, and was it not natural that, ander such cir- 
cumstances as [ was then placed, I should think 
of the open sea as my safest place! Remember 
that what I had been called to pass through had 
disgusted me with governments. I sold: my 
jewels in Paris for five thousand crowns—I had 
‘many superb ones, and IT knew what they were 
worth. I then returned to St. Malo, ani there I 
fellin with some smugylers—honest, good heart- 
ed men, and their mode of life presented a charm 
which I had found nowhere else, for | wanted 
something that should keep down the continual 
gnawing of my grief. These smugglers owned 
a noble brig, and I bought half of it, and gave 
them my name as Marco Montmorillon. 1 went 
with them, and I liked it. By continued prac- 
tice I got my voice under perfect control, and 
not one of my companions ever suspected my 
sex. In time I became commander of the brig, 
and I made money, but I gave it away as fast as 
I made it. I did not want it, for IT entered not 
upon that wild life for money-making. IT helped 
the poor where I could find them, and thus I 
made me friends who bless me to this day. And 
it gave me an advantage, too, for | had thus at 
all times friends who were ever ready to help 
me in all times of need. And then my female 
guise, which I sometimes put on, helped me not 
a little, fur by it I have made escapes from the 
officers, which were deemed nothing less than 
miraculous, 

“At length Napoleon fell, and Louis came to 
the throne of France, and again I went to Paris, 
and in my true guise I saw the king. He gave 
me hopes. ‘Time passed on, and again and again 
Isaw the king. At last he promised me that he 
would make inquiries into the matter at once, 
He sent to Arudi, where I told him I was mar- 
ried, and his messenger found the record. Then 
he wanted to see my husband's private papers, to 
find how much property he left. [ told him that 
I could obtain them, and he sent two officers 
with me. I gotthem and sent them back by 
the officers, for [ would not go myself, as T wish- 
ed to remain here to protect you from a villain. 
They found the king at Alencon, and this after 
noon they returned, bringing all the documents 
we could need, and also an order for Montfere’s 
arrest. 

“TI was on my way to yonr chateau, Sir Philip, 
to break the news there, when I saw Montfere 
running away with your fairchild. I followed 
him at a distance, and lost not sight of him 
again. And now what more? I can only say 
that [have given up my share in the smuggling 
interest some time since, and my old compan- 
ions all think Tam going to leave the kingdom, 
And so must all think. Besides us four not 
another soul must ever know that Marco Mont- 
morillon is not gone from the country. 


much upon the water. 


Even 
Pierre Fretart must remain in ignorance. VProm- 
ise me this ?”’ 

They all promised. 

“And now what can we do but commence 
life for myself and child anew? 
are now the Marquis de Vaux. 
ters in my possession. 


You, Henry, 
IT have the let- 
You will pardon me for 
not confessing to you once before that [was your 
mother, but I would not do it until I knew that 
I could place you where you belonged; and be- 
sides, | wished not to be bothered in the work I 
had then upon my hands. 
now. 


Butit is all passed 
And, my son, we will be happy—very 
happy!” And so they were. 

* * * . 

And the two estates were united after oll, for 
one bright day in early autumn, when the froit 
was all ripe, and the golden grain was heavy in 
the wide fields, the bishop came to the Chateau 
de Vaux and performed a marriage rite, and 
two fond and true hearts were made one for hfe. 
Henry and Isidore were to be separated no more 
on earth. 

And what shall we tell more? Of course, 
Pierre Fretart left his nets and his boat, and 
came to livein the great chateau. He wasahap 
py old man, and he was as good as he was happy. 
Isidore learned to love him, and so did the old 
marquis. 

While winter was blowing her cold blasts over 
the earth, there came a messenger along the Ile 
road, and he stopped one night at the Chateau 
de Montigny; and he told that Arnaud Mont- 
fere was dead—that he committed suicide in the 
prison where he had been confined. There were 
a few memories of sad thought called up by this 
intelligence, and some pity, oo, moved the hearts 
of those whom he had wronged, but they could 
not sorrow nor mourn 

People wondered some what had become of 
Marco Montmorille 
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of course they believed it. 
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sometimes when she heard the subject broached, 
and said she was glad the bold emuyyler had 
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ummer time came again 
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their time And at bot? they enjoyed the pe fet 






assurance of all that joy can give, or that virtue 
can secure. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
WILD FLOWERS. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


Ye tiny gems that o'er the meadows green, 

Called by the Spring-time'’s merry voice, arise, 
And here and there amid the grass are seen, 

Like scattered stars that shine in pight’s dark skies— 
I love to see ye, when the Spring s light tread 

Has passed upon the gladdened breast of earth— 
When o’er the fields she hasteneth, to spread 

Her robe of green, and give the Summer birth. 


There is a freshness in your fragrant breath, 
Far sweeter than the artifical bloom 
Of flowers, that, saved from Winter's dreaded death, 
Within a hot-house breathe their faint perfume. 
For ye are Nature's jewels, by her hand, 
From out her golden casket freely thrown, 
Ye rise in untaught beauty o'er the land, 
And have a balmy sweetness ail your own. 


Ye peep from out the woods’ green bed of moss, 

Where fluttering leaves their changing shadows throw, 
And o'er the playing stream ye hang across, 

And prattle to its laughing waves below. 
Along the fields in beauty fair, ye spring, 

To meet the zephyrs wandering through the air, 
Until the merry country maidens bring 

Your gathered stores to deck the May Queen's hair. 


How do ye hold to heaven each tiny cup, 
Rivalling the tints of its cerulean blue; 
The gratetul offering of the skies to sup, 
And fill your vessels with the pearly dew. 
From whence, if the old legends say aright, 
The woodland fairies sipped their moonlight draught, 
Where mid their revels in the dim midnight, 
The heaven's nectar from the flowers they quaffed. 


T love to meet ye at the early morn, 
So brightly blooming by the dusty way, 

Or. gladly rising o’er the grassy lawn, 
With the first beams of the awaking day. 

Ye are like golden thoughts cast here and there, 
Which, in the wilderness of life, we find 

Sweet gems of beauty, visions bright and fair, 
Thrown from the shining treasures of the mind. 


Nature is ever beautiful—her crown 
Is gemmed with jewels, with the Summer's leaves; 
Or when the Winter shakes his snow flakes down, 
Or Autumn yields his coronet of leaves. 
But mogt I love the starry flowers of Spring, 
Innocent offsprivg of a heavenly birth; 
Visions of unseen loveliness to bring— 
And make a dreamland paradise of earth! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE 


FOUNDLING OF THE PONT NBUF. 


BY M. V. 8T. LEON. 


Ir was mid-winter, and night hung heavy over 
the city of Paris, while the whirling snow blind- 
ed the eye of the traveller who was so unfortu- 
nate as to be without a sheltering roof. The 
wind howled and swept round the deserted 
streets, and the numerous bridges that spanned 
the swift, darkly flowing Seine, loomed through 
the black darkness in their pale robes which the 
hurrying night winds spread, like unearthly vis- 
ions, or phantoms of a disordered mind. While 
the wild blast shricked, and the storm howled, 
wilder blasts of passion and deeper storms raged 
within a dwelling near the Pont Neuf. 

It was a singular, gloomy-looking building, 
of dark gray stone and heavily moulded case- 
ments, which were grated, while upon the iron 
balconies were emblazoned the arms of some 
ancient family, but nearly obliterated by the 
ruthless hand of time, and shining forth dimly 
from the weather-beaten walls. A high court- 
yard surrounded the chateau, and was invariably 
locked, giving a double gloom to the whole prem- 
ises ; until within a few months it had been un- 
inhabited for years, and even now no one knew 
who were the occupants, what their number, or 
even what sex. ‘The grim outside presented the 
same aspect as in former days, but heavy shades 
guarded the inhabitants from prying eyes. Thus 
was its aspect outwardly ; but it is with the inte- 
rior we have to do. 

In a large, square chamber on the second floor 
were four persons, as different in appearance as 
in rank; they were taciturn and anxious, which, 
with the singular apartment, gave the impression 
of an important event hourly anticipated. The 
chamber itself had evidently been unaltered since 
the chateau was built, and that was in the reign 
of Louis XIV. The walls were wainscotted, and 


‘divided into emblazoned compartments, the bril- 


liant colers of which had mellowed and mingled 
with the rich dark hue of the oak, and the heavy 
earved cornices and ceiling. The chairs were all 
large, square, high-backed, and richly cushioned, 
although the tinsel fringe and tassels were tar- 
nished somewhat, and the massive bed stood in 
the centre of the room with its high foot and 
head-board rising in an arch, and crowned with 
a coronet from which depended curtains of pur- 
ple velvet, in accordance with the rest of the fur- 
niture. The only modern article was a large 
square table, covered with a rich, dark cloth that 
swept the floor; this stand was drawn to the fire, 
and a heavy, chased silver salver, encrusted with 
gems, and extremely old-fast 





rioned, together with 
a cup, or rather small basin, in the same style, 
and a vase of dark colored liquid stood upon it. 
The fireplace was of huge dimensions, and fin- 
ished off witha ¢ 





pat amount of carving, while 
anumber of blazing fagots, supported on large 
brass fire-dog 





gave a dark crimson glow to the 
room and its ecenpants, which, as before stated, 
were four in number. 


The principal fiz 





re was @ lady, evidently of 
high rank, habited in black velvet, with rich 
{ sparkling from amid the folds of her robe, 


became her tall, commanding form; her 





countenance Was expressive of strong passions, 





n, unyiclding will, and many a dark secret. 





hough nearly tifty years of age, her charms 





were well preserved, and her raven hair was 
banded back from a high, bold forehead, while 
large, tierce 
from b 


plexion was ne: 





Her com- 
and her features 


arched brows. 








y taarked. 


The second personage was a small, spare man 
of about for 





s, with thin gray hair and sin- 
ister countenance 





Wore spectactes, while his whole air and manner 
tidicated | 


{him to be a physician. 











eyes of intense blackness flashed | 





He was clad in black, and | 


The third person was a stout, thick-set peas- 
ant matron, who was raised to the office of nurse 
and waiting-woman, and her good natured coun- 
tenance was sun-burnt, yet pleasing. Her gray 
woolen dress and white linen headdress con- 
trasted oddly with a rich furred tunic she had 
thrown over her shoulders for warmth, yet she 
looked far more deserving of fine array than her 
mistress. 

But beneath those heavy curtains lay a fair 
young creature, scarce entered upon her eight- 
eenth year. She was slender, fragile, and beau- 
tiful, with long, light hair, and soft blue eyes, 
that were now half closed, and shaded by pen- 
cilled brows and lashes ; young as she was, the 
feeble wail of a tiny infant declared her to be a 
mother, and this it was which cast such a shade 
of anxiety and gloom over the faces of those 
present, for the child was not one of that favor- 
ed class which are received by a bevy of doting 
aunts, and smothered in the embroidered gar- 
ments that have been lavishly provided. This 
little infant was to be a citizen of the world, and 
no glad hearts rejoiced that it seemed likely to 
live and thrive ; the nurse taking it in her arms, 
drew up to the fire yet closer than before, and 
after wrapping it carefully in warm, stout gar- 
ments, proceeded to heat a few drops of the 
liquid in the vase. 

But ere she administered the draught, the 
dark, fierce lady came to the side of the table, 
and bending slightly, placed her fingers lightly 
on the infant’s throat, saying in low, threatening 
accents : 

“See! one slight compression, only, and the 
work is done—it would be much easier and hard- 
ly less sure than to expose it on such a night as 
this. What do you say?” 

“O, madame, it is a dreadful thought! I 
should never speak freely, or sleep peacefully 
again if it were done—it will die soon enough 
in the river, and the sea tells no tales.” 

“Out upon thee for a craven-hearted fool!” 
exclaimed the first speaker; “but let it be so 
since your conscience is so tender—the doctor 
will have sense, at least.””’. And she took up the 
cup in one hand, while with the other she fed 
the infant with the liquid. The effect was soon 
visible, for with a long, quivering, gentle sigh, 
the large bright eyes closed, and it sunk into a 
state of unconsci I liately a wick- 
er basket was opened, the babe placed in it, the 
cover tightly fastened, and the unsuspecting ob- 
ject of all these precautions given to the charge 
of the physician, the haughty dame whispering in 
his ear: “ Remember, doctor—one swift, sure 
plunge, and the reward is yours !” 

Nodding significantly, the physician left the 
apartment, and as the heavy-toned clock on the 
staircase struck the hour of two, the stern-heart- 
ed woman grimly smiled as she muttered : 

“Two o’clock—that deed is done !” 








It was in the gray light of a winter’s morning 
that a female figure, enveloped in a blue cloak, 
crossed one of the bridges leading to the city. 
It was too early as yet for the numerous classes 
of artizans, with which Paris abounds, to be 
stirring, and the solitary woman kept on her 
way, meeting with no one, occasionally throw- 
ing back her hood to catch the fresh morning 
breeze, or shifting a bundle which she held be- 
neath her cloak, from one arm to the other. En- 
tering the city, she plunged into a narrow laby- 
rinth of dark, tortuous streets, and finally paused 
at the door of a tenement more respectable and 
tidy than its neighbors. Knocking in a peculiar 
manner, it was speedily opened by a lad of about 
cleven, who exclaimed : i 

“Ah, mother, is this you! Why, I did not 
expect you before to-night.” 

“ Madelon is better, and it is a merey I came 
as I did, for see what I found. Poor thing, it 
it would have perished in a short time with the 
cold and hunger.” 

As she spoke, she produced a basket from her 
cloak, and hastily opened it, displaying to the 
boy’s astonishad gaze, a sleeping infant. To 
his inquiries, the good woman replied : 

“As [stepped upon the bridge, I saw a dark 
object lying in the footpath, and taking it up, 
found it to be a basket. 1 peeped under the cov- 
er, and lo and behold! this little babe greeted 
my eye—but make haste, Tobie, and warm some 
milk, for it will be hungry when it wakes.” 

The boy hastened to execute the order, while 
the good woman laid the babe before the fire and 
rubbed its limbs. She was at last rewarded by 
its returning to consciousness, opening its large 
dark eyes, and wailing feebly. Catine, as the 
woman was named, was enraptured with her 
prize, and began feeding it, while Tobit knelt 
down beside it, and asked ?” 

“What are you going to do with it?) Shall 
we keep the babe ?” 

“T should hike to so much.” 

“And Talso. I tell you mother what I will 
do > it shall not cost you a frane for its support. 
I wi! work the harder, and we will keep it, for I 
should so like the pretty plaything; and then, I 
have no sister.” 

“Very well, Tobit; it will go hard, but we'll 
give the little one a home anda bit ef bread. 
Yes, we will keep her.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the head 
of the family entered. He was tall and slender, 
dressed in drab clothes, a pea jacket, with a black 
cravat knotted in sailor fashion around his neck, 
and his head enveloped ina striped handkerchief ; 
his eves and hair were dark, his features good 
and firmly marked, and a pair of short whiskers 
wave 2 hearty, good-natured expression to his 
sunburnt face ; his eyes were dark, quick and 
keen, while his whole appearance halted between 
a sailor and a fisherman; his age might have 
been thirty 






five, and he was an intelligent, pre- 
possessiz qui k-witted fellow. 

“Why, Catine, what have we here ?” he asked, 
in surprise, as he caught a glimpse of the infant, 
which she roguishly attempted to conceal. 
xplained, and Tobit urged 
ing the hahe, to which 


The good woman e 






the privilege of rets 


vilcatenitaeneataisesatA 





nette, and her sparkling black eyes, and close- 
curling hair, gained her many a penny from the 
purchasers of the fish which she sold, standing 
beside Catine on the Pont Neuf, with her little 


basket before her fall of the proceeds of Tobit’s | 


morning labors, and her straw flat placed jauntily 
on one side of her shining, clustering curls. 

When she was about cight years old, as she 
was standing one summer’s afternvon on the 
bridge, watching the sunlight play upon the 
waves, and the white sailed vessels at anchor, a 
gentleman passed along, and apparently struck 
by the child’s beauty, stopped to chatfer for some 
fish, There was a quict drollery in his eye as he 
vainly endeavored to drive a hard bargain with 
the little maiden, and she could not help laugh- 
ing at his odd fancies concerning herself. At 
last he exclaimed : 

“Come, come, little woman, you ought to sell 
your fish cheaper; it’s all nonsense pretending 
to be a mortal like other children, nothing but a 
sham, which I see through clearly, having on 
the spectacles given me by Algoraddin the won- 
derfal wizard, which enable me to see through 
disguises, and even to the uttermost parts of the 
world !”” 

“ What do you take me for then ?” asked the 
little girl, with a demure look. 

“A little mermaid, to be sure. All you have 
to do is just to jump over the railing there, dive 
down, call the fishes with a morsel of bread on 
those sweet lips, and they'll flock round like bees 
toa honey-jar. You then catch the gudyeons, 
and your business isdone. But let me tell you, 
ma mie, to rise out of the water under the bows 
of some large vessel, where no one will see you, 
or you'll be taken up for a witch !” 

Teresine glanced up at the odd figure before 
her. A large black coat enveloped a tall, spare 
figure, and straight, lank hair fell on a forehead 
of great breadth, while curious flashing eyes 
peered from beneath green spectacles. Again 
the stranger spoke : 

“ What is your name, mer-maiden ?” 

“ Teresine Fabien, monsieur.” 

“And your age?” 

“ Eight years last Christmas.” 

“Come, tell me about your palace under the 
waves, little sea queen.” 

“O, it’s very beautiful, sir,” replied the child, 
entering into the spirit of the matter, “ with cor- 
al couches, and fishes’ eyes for lanterns. I'll 
bring you a wreath of sea mosses, sir, if you'll 
come again some day.” 

“But I want you to go with me now,” said 
the stranger. “ You would make a charming 
little ballet dancer. Come, we'll put you in the 
ballet of ‘La Sirene.’? What say you?” 

“O, monsieur! 7 a little dancer! Why, I 
don’t know a step, but I should like to be dress- 
ed like a Christmas angel, and sing so prettily.” 

“ Well, you shall be a Christ child, too; but 
you must be a little dunseuse likewise.”’ 

The child clapped her hands and whirled 
round in glee. The stranger watched her mo- 
tions, which were graceful in the extreme, with 
a critic’s eye, and resolved she should use her 
abilities to some advantage, so asking the little 
one where she resided, he took her hand to go 
and ask her parents’ consent. But she broke 
away and ran to a young friend, begging her to 
attend to the fish-stand during her absence, and 
giving very particular directions in such a wise, 
comic, independent little way, with? such an infi- 
nite variety of important gestures, that the 
stranger gave himself up to a fit of laughter. 

Catine was at home, and greatly surprised by 
the entrance of Teresine at that hour with a 
stranger of such singular appearance, but the 
cause was soon explained, and the gentleman 
added : 

“Tam the manager of the first theatre in 
Paris, and will fit your little girl for the stage 
free of expense. She will make a fortune with- 
out doubt, and raise herself and family thereby.” 

Catine replied that she would consult her hus- 
band, and Teresine should tell him their decision 
the next day ; with this answer the stranger was 
content, and Teresine returned to her station on 
the bridge. The next afternoon, true to his 
agreement, the stage manager accosted the child, 
who, dancing with joy, replied that she was to 
go with him, and learn the pretty plays she had 
heard so much about. 

In a short time Teresine had entered upon her 
lessons, and impatiently looked forward to the 
time when she should have so many bouquets 
thtown to her as would enable the little apart- 
ment at home to assume a summer-like aspect 
all the year round. 





Let us turn to the persons introduced at the 
commencement of the story, and explain their 
positions in regard to each other. The dark, 
slim woman was the parent of the frail young 
creature who lay hovering between life and 
death. The mother, the Countess of Bergen- 


publicly celebrated with great splendor. But 
although Emilic was assured the infant must 


name ere he claimed his wife, enlisted in the 
army, acquired a title, and gilded with glory re 
turned to Paris. No objection was made to his 
claim by Madame de la Bergenheim, and six 


years after the private marriage their union was 


have perished, she would never give up the hope 
of one day finding it, and she often fancied it 
growing up in beauty and loveliness, and en- 


; deavored to paint the probable portrait of her 

















heim, was the leader of fashion in Paris, and a | 


haughtier spirit never existed ; but it was des- 
tined to be humbled. Her only daughter, Emi- 
lie, whose beauty she gloried in, and who was the 
envy and admiration of every one, was early 
brought forward in the fashionable world. 
Among her many suitors was one whose name 


| motions. 


lost child; but as the years passed on, and 
brought no tidings, she began to despair and to 
doubt the fulfilment of her hopes, and the birth 
of another daughter, named Adelaide, supplied | 
in a measure the aching void in the mother’s | 
heart. 


Two years passed swiftly away, and Terensie 
was to make her debut in a ballet written ex- | 
pressly for herself. It was evening, and in the | 
side scenes promenaded a slender child in a sil- | 
ver gauze dress, with brilliant wings, and a wand | 
surmounted by a dove of carved silver, A love- | 
lier sy/phide never trod or rather floated across 
the boards of a theatre. She was leaning on the | 
arm of a beautiful boy about thirteen years old, | 
dressed as a shepherd, and whom she addressed 
as Hermann, while Catine and Tobit gazed with 
proud delight upon the beautiful creature. Pres- 
ently the curtain rose, and the litte Teresine 
bounded upon.the stage like a fairy. A general 
burst of admiration greeted her, and the child 
inspired by this applause, which lent wings to 
her feet, floated lightly through her part, calling 
out the long desired shower of bouquets. 

From that evening Teresine’s fortune was 
made; she rose rapidly, and a childish love 
grew up between Hermann and herself. They 
were always to be seen arm-in-arm, and were 
universal favorites. The first real grief Tere- 
sine experienced was when Hermann bade her 
adieu for three long years, in order to become the 
pupil of a celebrated singer. The lovers in 
miniature exchanged promises never, never to 
forget each other, and a little locket glittered on 
Teresine’s neck, which contained a miniature of 
Hermann. 

“You will be sixteen when I return, dear 
Terese; do not let any one persuade you into 
loving them better than me during my absence.” 

Teresine promised, and thus they parted. 

Three years glide away very swiftly, and the 
little danseuse was nearly sixteen, but Hermann 
had not yet returned to Paris; as he had pre- 
dicted, however, the lovers were not wanting, 
but Teresine turned a deaf ear to their soft 
speeches, and thought of a certain dark-eyed 
youth some thousand miles away. One evening 
as she was executing a brilliant figure, she caught 
the gaze of a young exquisite in one of the box- 
es ; he was very handsome, so far as mere fea- 
tures went, but his expression was vain, vapid, 
and dissipated ; his light brown hair curled about 
his face in ambrosial clusters, his large blue eyes 
were half closed with an indolent languor, while 
occasionally he surveyed the audience through a 

lass. 

Indignant that any one should show such in- 
difference to her dancing, as hiring a stage-box 
to survey the audience to better advantage would 
indicate, Teresine exerted herself with complete 
success. A universal burst of applause ensued, 
and even ‘the young ennuyce was suflicicntly 
roused to clap energetically, and throw a bouquet 
with inimitable grace ; but what was Teresine’s 
amazement on leaving the theatre, when some 
one brushed by her and left a billet in her hand. 
Opening it, with surprise she found it to be from 
the young gentleman who had so roused her in- 
dignation, and signed Hyacinthe d’Aubin; but 
she was deeply mortified to find that he had no- 
ticed her sudden improvement, and far from di- 
vining the true cause, had flattered himself with 
the belief that the lovely danseuse had wished to 
attract his attention. 

“The contemptible, self-conceited fool!” ex- 
claimed Teresine, amid tears of mortified indig- 
nation. “J, Teresine Fabitn, who might have 
the whole city of Paris at my feet; who have 
refused lovers by the dozen ; even scorned them, 
until I am called ‘the inaccessible,’ / strive to 
gain the notice of any living man—the contempt- 
ible puppy!” and the little creature consoled 
herself with a fresh burst of tears. “If Her- 
mann were only here I’d teach the odious crea- 
ture to know his place! A bank bill, too, as I 
live !” she continued, while a bank note, hitherto 
ovgrlooked, fluttered out of the envelope. “ In- | 
sult upon insult! I suppose he takes me for a 
greedy lawyer, who only wants a retaining fee 
to undertake any fool’s case ; but he’s mistaken 
his person ;”’ and Teresine immediate ly enclosed 


the whole billet and contents in an envelope, ad- 


dressed to “ Monsieur le Oison,” and sent it by 
one of the machinists to the young gentleman 
the next evening as he was watching her danc- 


| leaned over the railing. 





| ing in light feather. 


Just as he received it, there came a pause in 
her part, giving the opportunity of watching his | 


Hurriedly reading the superscription, | 


| and glancing at his own letter inside, he crum- 


she kept carefully concealed from all ears, for he | 


was of too humble birth and fortunes for even 
hope to delude with false expectations. The 
son of an obscure anthor could not aspire to the 
hand of a countess’s daughter, with a long line 





of ancestors |e 
Yet it so hapy 






ug back hundreds of years. 
ned that the lovers found the 








courege to confess their mutual sentiments, and 
this was followed by a vate marriage. When 
| the ( rered this, her anger 


| was 
| the Pont Nenf, wit 


Gaspar Fabian consented. The child was named | 


} 





<r re | 
Teres >» and as she cre der endeared herse 
eresine, an la grew 0 Jer endeared herself 


to the hearts of all who knew her, by her beauty, 
grace, and lively good nature. She was a bra- 













earful; but hi 





great privacy, and givi 
out that she intended to travel for a year or 
two, Madame de la Bergenheim conveyed her 
danghter thither, where she was kept a close 
prisoner. 





On the birth of the infant, who was 





sted to the physician’s care with strict or- 
ders for its destruction, the conntess and her 
drooping, sad-hearted daughter again took their 
stand in the world, without a suspicion of this 
dark page in their lives. 


Henri de Montreval, determining to win a 


pled it with ill-concealed rage, and casting a 
wrathful look at Teresine, rushed from the box 
amid the merriment of several of his compan- 
ions whom he had selected to witness his tri- 
umph. 


But swallowing the bitter pill, to the 
danscuse’s astonishment, he became more atten 
tive than ever, and in proportion as she was an- 
noyed, and repulsed him, he continued to ad- 


vance until he was an actual nuisance. 


| 


About this time Hermann returned, and after 


the first 


joy of seeing Teresine was over, he be- 
came jeaious of the young exquisite who dugged 





the danseuse’s every step with a persev 


worthy of a better cause. In vain did Teresine | 


ann that she dé spised 


assure Herm 1 the fop—her 





lover invaria 





declared D'Aubin would not 
be so resolute if she had never given him any 
encouragement, and Terese, deeply 


’ vy wounded by 





these accusations, suffered a col 





€88 to grow up | 


between Hermann and herself, which the 





former 
saw with pain; he devoted himself to } 


. pr , 
fession the more earnestly, however, and endeav- 





ored to solace himself with it, but in vain 





One evening a party in a private box attracted | 


the attention of Teresine, and with an irresisti- ! 


ble impulse she tarned her gaze to them again 





and again The party consisted of three per 





sons; a gentleman of striking appearance, and 
a fair, gentle lady, about thirty-tive, in the front 
of the box, while a child, about ten years of age, 


This little girl was the 


| perfect counterpart of Teresine at that age, and 
| the lady seemed to touch a chord in the heart of 


the danseuse; why, she could not explain to 


herself. Atthe conclusion of the ballet she was 
told a gentleman wished to speak with her in the 
green room, and glancing at the name on the 


card he had sent, she read * Monsicur de Mon- 


| treval, Compte D'Epinay.” 


As she entered the green room, the gentleman 
who had occupied the box with the lady whom 
Teresine had admired, rose to meet her, and in 
gentle accents said: 

“Pardon the intrusion, Mademoiselle Tere- 
sine, but a lady of my acquaintance is very de- 
sirous of an introduction to yourself.” 

With a thrill of delight, the danseuse replied 
that she should feel but too much honored, and 
the gentleman left to bring the lady. Expect- 
ing, she knew not what, the young girl awaited 
in breathless suspense for his return; and when 
he re-entered, and presented the lovely woman 
to her as Madame de Montreval, for the first 
time in her life Teresine was unable to speak. 
Her agitation seemed to communicate itself to 
the lady, who at last faltered : 

“Wall you have the Kindness to relate your 
past history —or rather your birth place and 
parentage ?” 

“Ah, madame! that is a secret unknown even 
to my adopted parents. Tam a foundling, and 
Catine Fabien picked me up at the end of Pont 
Neuf one cold winter's morning, sixteen years 
ago.” 

“What was the exact date?” 

“ The twelfth of January, 1824.” 

“My child! my child!” exclaimed the lady, 
as she sunk half fainting on a lounge, while ‘Te- 
resine tlung herself beside her, and implored but 
one word of explanation. 

“Emilie, my love,” said Monsieur de Montre- 
val, “guard yourself from this excess of emo- 
tion, for we may be mistaken.” 

“QO, no! no! A mother’s heart never deceives 
itself in such matters—there is an unerring in- 
tuition—she recognizes the fragment of her own 
soul however parted by time, distance or altera- 
tion. No! no! a mother’s heart never sleeps!” 

“The truth can easily be proved—the pbysi- 
cian, to whose charge she was entrusted at her 
birth with directions for her disposal, must be 
forced to divulge his knowledge of the matter.”’ 

The anxious party succeeded in finding the 
person they sought, and by means of threats and 
bribes, extorted the fact that he had placed the 
babe in a sheltered position at the end of the 
bridge, and watched to see what should take 
place. When Catine Fabien passed by and 
took charge of the infant, the physician followed 
her, ascertained that she would adopt it, and in- 
tending to extort money from the haughty Mad- 
ame de Bergenheim by threatening to expose 
matters at some future day, he had never lost 
sight of the child. Owing to circumstances, this 
plan had never been put in execution, but hop- 
ing Teresine would disgrace herself in her new 
career, he was waiting to dart like a spider on 
his prey ; but the striking resemblance of ‘Tere- 
sine to Adelaide had first’ arrested Emilie’s at- 
tention, and an earnest desire sprang up to learn 
the past history of the danseuse. 

Teresine was now surrounded with every lux- 
ury heart could wish, yet there was a void un- 
filled by all this, and she never listened to the 
rich, thrilling voice of Hermann, who was now 
the first tenor of a brilliant opera troupe, with- 
out a deep sadness, even agony, for an impassa- 
ble barrier was now raised between them, and 
sometimes in her wild grief she wished she had 
been his wife ere her parents claimed her, but the 
next instant she would reproach herself bitterly 
for the thought. And this while her parents 
knew nothing of this struggle which Teresine 
could not find courage to tell,or she would have 
been spared hours of sorrow, as they had suffer- 
ed too deeply themselves from a similar cause to 
allow another to pass through the same ordeal. 

But this darling new-found treasure, beloved 
through years of separation, was drooping before 
her parents’ eyes ; in vain did they question her 
as to the cause—the canker was silently eating 
the very heart of the rose, but accident befriend- 
ed the anxious mother. 

One morning as Madame de Montreval was 
reading the news of the day, she commenced a 
paragraph as follows : 

“ We regret to annonnee the dangerous illness 
of Signor Hermann, whose severe exertions and 
devouon to his art have rendered his recovery 
doubtfal, and—” 

But here Emilie paused, for Teresine had faint- 
ed. This incident opened her eyes, and she 


| pleaded to know if her daughter's heart was irre- 


vocably engaged, which, with much reluctance, 
Teresine confessed to be the case. M. de Mon- 
treval promised to ascertain the condition of 
Hermann, and discovering the newspaper reports 
to be exaggerations, invited the young artist to 
Visit at his house, while the sudden glow that ir- 
radiated the face of the young man told the count 
one cause of his illness. 

The results may be imagined. Hermann dared 
to lift his eyes to the lovely Teresine, and at last 
requested the prize from her father’s hand; this 
was granted, and in the same stately cathedral 
where Emilie had repeated her vows, Teresine 
now moved down the amle of the thronged 


| church, the happy bride of her first and childish 


love, Hermann Luvrier 
a «s2ce 6 ——_—__—. 
“HE'S CUT A DIDO.” 
The origin of this phrnse ie thne given in his 
tory. Dido, a queen of ‘Ivre, about 870 veare 


before Christ, Ned from that place on the murder 
, 





of her ha ia colony settled om the 
where she built Car 
thage. She baryvained with the natives for ne 





mach land as she ‘ 
hide 
bell 





ald surround with a bull's 
Having made the agreement, she cut a 
a hid to thin strings, and tying them to 

las much lane iid thus 
The natives allowed the cunning 
queen tw bave her way, but when anytxxiy play- 
ed a sharp trick they said he had “cut « Dido.’ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO WEEP, 





BY B. 8. BARRETT. 
Tis well to weep, and when 
The griefs of by-gone years 
Revisit memory’s shrine, 
There is a balm in tears. 


It is a noble trait 
Of the immortal soul, 

To weep when sorrows come, 
That we may not control. 


When we have been deceived 

By those we once deemed true, 
We'd weep the falling off— 

°*Tis generous nature's due. 


And when the cold grave claims 
Those friends once loved, and dear, 
What tribute of the heart 
So holy as a tear? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


CHANGING NAMES. 
BY HENRY 8. TAPLEY. 

But few years have past since there sat in a 
little shoe-shop, not far from Boston, two men. 
The implements of their trade were about them, 
but the work of the one was laid aside, and the 
hammer of the other had ceased to ring upon 
the stone in his lap. The elder, whose name 
was Stacy, held a paper in his hand, from which 
he had been reading the Legislative report, and 
the long list of petitions for change of names 
which it contained. The subject, trivial though 
it might be to otuers, was yet of interest to 
them, for it awakened in the mind of each 
thoughts which had long dwelt there, and which 
time could not erase. 

“What do you say to having our names 
changed ?” said Emerton, the younger of the 
men. “I will if you will.” 

“ The very thing I was thinking of,” was the 
response. “ But why do you wish to change 
your name ?” 

“Tt’s a long story. What's your reason?” 

“Mine would make as long a story as yours. 
Suppose we tell them to each other, and then, if 
we both cling to the idea of changing our names, 
we will do so together.” 

“ Well,” responded Emerton ; “and as I feel 
that it may as well be told one time as another, 
if you will listen I will relate it to you as briefly 
as possible, and afterwards you can tell me 
yours : 

“It is now more than fifty years ago, when an 
old man and woman were seated before a fire of 
blazing wood in the kitchen of one of the best 
houses in Y——k. Neither had spoken for some 


_ time, but at length the woman broke the silence. 


“What if we are discovered? Government 
is on the lookout, and you know the trouble we 
had in getting rid of the last lot.’ 

“We cannot be discovered. Captain Fur- 
bush is off the coast in his schooner, and to- 
morrow, or the next day at the farthest, he will 
be in P——h ready to receive the money ; and 
once get it aboard his vessel, there will be no 
trouble in passing it in some of the large cities 
so far away as to make our connection with the 
affair beyond all probability of detection.’ 

“*But how, then, is the money to be got to 
P—nh? 

“«*T shall put a keg apiece in a number of bar- 
rels of apples, and carry them myself to the 
wharf where the schooner lies. No one will 
mistrust; apples are often shipped away for 
sale.’ 

“«But what is left” 

“«That is safe enough where it is. No one 
will ever think of tearing up the stones of this 
old hearth. We are the only persons who know 
that it is there ; and when I die, which may be 
soon, the secret will be in your keeping alone.’ 

“ «What makes you talk so much about dying 
lately ?” 

“«T don’t know. Perhaps it is only fancy, but 
every now and then the thought will intrude it- 
self upon me. I dream fearful dreams; only 
last night I saw as plainly as if awake, a man 
hanging to one of the posts of our bed; and 
that man was myself.’ 

“«Pshaw! If you don’t drive such thoughts 
from your mind you will turn crazy, as many of 
your family have done, and end your own days 
just as wealth and honor is crowding in upon 
you in some manner indicated by your brainsick 
fancies.’ 

“« Well, wife,’ said the man, covering up the 
coals with the ashes from the hearth, ‘ let’s go to- 
bed ; the room is getting chilly, and to-morrow I 
start early for P——h, to look after Furbush and 
the schooner.’ 

“Two days had passed, when old Emerton 
might have been seen on his way from P——h 
to Y. k; his apples had been delivered in 
safety, and that night the schooner would put to 
sea. 

“Tf this venture is successful,’ mused the old 
man, ‘I shall be worth forty thousand dollars 
besides the old house and farm, to say nothing 
of the moulds and money under the hearth 
But what is wealth compared with the tortures 
which I am constantly enduring—the dread of 
being discovered! Well, well, this job once 
over, and I will turn honest. If it were not for 
that half dollar which the old woman passed at 
the store the other day, and which they suspect- 
ed, all would be safe.’ 

“By this time Emerton had reached home, 
and after seeing to his horse he entered the 
house and took his seat near the fire. He had 
been drinking hard while at P——h, but the 
bracing air on his ride home had kept him com- 
paratively sober, but now the warmth of the 
room sent the liquor to his brain. 

«Wife !—old woman! where are yout’ he 
screamed out, but no answer was returned. She 
had gone to visit a neighbor. 

“* Wife!—you fiend’s cub!—come to me! 
The fire is heating the flags; they crack and 
open; all, all will be revealed! Help me to 
cover up again these proofs of our villany! I 
hear them coming; their steps are in the yard!’ 








| 
“Saying this, he reeled towards the door, 


bolted it, and rushing to the bed-room, loosed 
the cloth from about his neck, and after twisting 
it, hung himself to the post of his bed. 

“His wife, whose footsteps he had heard ap- 
proaching the house, finding the door fastened 
within, was obliged to enter by a back way. 
When she reached the kitchen she saw traces of 
her husband having been there, but thinking that 
he had returned drunk, as he usually did, and 
had gone to sleep it off, went about her work of 
getting supper. When the table was set, and 
the meal cooked, she entered the bedroom and 
found her husband hanging as he had described 
to her from his dream. 

“Nothing daunted, his wife cut him down 
before she went to alarm the neighbors, but life 
was extinct. The country people who were call- 
ed in, looked and wondered. The counterfeit 
coin was talked about, and the strange manner 
of old Emerton’s death, until the authorities 
took the matter in hand; but after a strict search 
nothing was found of importance enough to make 
a stir about; so the matter ended. 

“Mrs. Emerton, on her death-bed, revealed 
the secret of the hearth to my futher, her son, 
who had the coins and moulds removed, and 
sunk out at sea. Furbush was never heard of 
afterwards. What disposition he made of his 
cargo is unknown, but no one of our family 
ever reaped any advantage from it. My father 
has been dead five years; he, too, as you have 
heard me say, committed suicide ; so I am left, 
the only one of the name, and I have no desire 
to retain it. Come, let’s have your story, and 
here’s hoping that it may not be as dismal a one 
as mine.” 

Emerton, on saying this, took a long pull at a 
jug of black strap. 

“My story is dismal enough,” said Stacy, 
“but I should not think you would drink so 
much ; the very tale you have just finished tell- 
ing ought to be a warning to you. Rum has 
been the curse of your family ; it led your father 
and grandfather to commit suicide, and you 
yourself are constantly complaining of the evils 
which it brings upon you.” 

“T have no doubt you are right, Stacy, but 
habit has made it a second nature for me to 
drink. My stomach craves it, and it must and 
will have it. Come, leave off preaching, and 
tell your story.” 

“My father, and a man named Healy, came 
over to this country together, and set up a tail- 
oring establishment in the town of S——h. For 
anumber of years all went on well, business was 
good, and they prospered, and made money. 
All at once Healy disappeared—no one knew 
whither. My father claimed the entire property 
on the ground that Healy was owing him more 
than what the individual half would bring, and 
Healy leaving no heirs, there was no one to con- 
tend the claim. 

“Soon after, the business was closed up, and 
my father removed with his family to an adjoin- 
ing town, where he resided until his death. 

“Twenty years after the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Healy, an old gentleman, who lived 
in a little cottage opposite the place where the 
tailor’s shop used to be, was coming down the 
walk which led from his house to the road, when 
he observed a place sunk in the ground. This 
excited his suspicion, and he called his neigh- 
bors to the spot to see what they thought about 
it. One of them proposed that they should dig 
up the ground, and spades being procured, they 
removed about two feet of earth, when they 
came to a large chest, which on being opened 
was found to contain the remains of a body. 
Great was the excitement which prevailed 
throughout the town. Every possible thing was: 
conjectured, and rumors of every description 
were afloat. As fortune would have it, my fa- 
ther was passing by the cottage at the very mo- 
ment the body was discovered. He did not 
stop, but driving at once to the store, complain- 
ed of faintness, and after taking a strong dram, 
left for home. 

“The storekeeper, Mr. Putnam, noticing his 
agitation mentioned it after he had left, but the 
excitement caused by the recent discovery was 
so great that it prevented much talk being made 
about it at that time. 

“Mt last some one suggested that the body 
might be Healy’s, and Mr. Putnam said if it 
was it would be easy to identify it, for Healy 
had called at his store on the morning before he 
disappeared, and asked for something to place 
in his tooth, as it ached. Mr. Putnam said fur- 
ther, that he looked in Healy’s mouth, and that 
there was but one unsound tooth in it, and that 
was the last one in the right-hand side of the 
upper jaw. 

“‘ With this clue to work upon, all repaired at 
once to the place where the body had been car- 
ried, and on examination it was found that the 
teeth answered to the description given of Healy’s 
mouth by Mr. Putnam. 

“Every one believed at once that the body 
was Healy’s, and suspicion rested on my father 
as the murderer. The disposition which was 
made of the property, his sudden removal from 
the town, his state of mind on the morning when 
the body was found; and even my mother’s 
tales related at the village sewing circle, of how 
timid he was after dark, and how restless he was 
in his sleep, were looked upon as proofs of his 
guilt. Notwithstanding these circumstances, it 
was thought best to make no trouble about the 
matter, as so long a time had elapsed since 
Healy’s disappearance, and the proofs were of 
rather a questionable character. So Healy, if 
it was him—was once more committed to the 
greund, and things went on in the little village 
as quietly as they had done before. 

“But my father was not the same man. He 
shunoed society ; never ventured our after night- 
fall, and before he died would sit and mumble to 
himself words, the meaning of which none of 
the family cared to understand. At laet he died, 
but he is spoken of to this day as ‘Stacy the 
murderer,’ and you may jadge if his son has any 
fondness for the name. No; it seems to me if I 
changed my name one half of the shame woul: 
be removed. Come, let us petition together for 
this object.” 








The petitions were presented and granted, but 
it was not in the name but in the blood that the 
disease dwelt. Emerton, delirious with liquor, 
has taken his own life, and Stacy is an inmate 
of the insane asylum, under sentence for murder. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DANCING MASTER. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

Wuewy I was in my seventh year, I was sent 
to an academy in the neighborhood of Boston. 
How vivid are my recollections of that period ! 
Scenery, faces, forms, voices, rise round me from 
the past, startling me with their distinctness. I 
behold, perfect as of yore, the old mansion-house 
with its tall pilasters and ornaments in bas-relief 
upon the front, its many-angled cupola, the gi- 
ant chestnut trees that sentineled its lawn, the 
apple orchard on the hill side, a wilderness of 
bloom in May, a garden of the Hesperides in 


autumn, the clear stream that flashed and gur- 


gled under the old willows, and the old barn, in 
the spacious chambers of which, fragrant with 
the piled-up hay, we used to frolic till tired na- 
ture could no longer endure the wild excitement. 
I sometimes visit the old place ; but it is a tear- 
ful pilgrimage. It is not that the scene is so 
changed—indeed, I know of no spot where the 
hand of innovation has pressed less heavily,— 
the change is in myself. The world of my 
dreams is no longer confined to the area of a 
few acres. The creative power of imagination 
requires a more substantial basis to spring from. 
I can no longer picture the Alps in hills of mod- 
erate altitude ; 1 can no longer transform, by the 
magic power of fancy, a duck-pond into the lake 
of Como ; nor does a hassock assume the charms 
and dimensions of Isola Bella. Yet with how 
many visions that narrow space used to be 
crowded! The domain of the academy was the 
stage which my fancy crowded with all the events 
of history and romance I had ever read or heard, 
and I asked for no wider avenue. Alas! if we 
only became happier as we grew wiser. 

Thursday and Saturday afternoons were holi- 
days, and were devoted to rambles in the woods, 
rides upon hay-carts, and nutting expeditions, or 
skating and sleighing, according to the season of 
the year, until it occurred to our preceptor that 
it would be well to have his pupils instructed in 
the graceful art of dancing. ‘The attendance 
was not obligatory, but nearly the whole school 
joined the dancing class. We were all very 
anxious to see the professor, and our curiosity 
was gratified one Wednesday afternoon by the 
appearance of a jovial, corpulent Frenchman, of 
the middle height, attired in a black coat and 
white pantaloons, with boots! He rejoiced in 
the appellation of Monsicur Jean Baptiste Jules 
de Merval. He could not have weighed less 
than one hundred and seventy, and he looked so 
ponderous that an incredul smile circulated 
among the boys and girls—there were boys and 
girls in those days—at the idea of his being a 
dancing-master. He had walked out from Bos- 
ton, and stood now bowing and smiling, and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead with a 
scented handkerchief. With the keen intelli- 
gence of a Frenchman, he detected our increduli- 
ty as to his professional abilities, and perhaps 
perceived that our grave preceptor shared the 
sentiment, for, after a moment, he proposed 
showing us how the Pas de Zephyr was pertorm- 
ed on the stage of the grand opera, Paris. Opera 
dancing was then totally unknown here—the 
nearest approach to it was the Suailor’s Horn- 
pipe, or a stately minuet. Our surprise then 
was prodigious when we beheld our fat French- 
man standing on tip-toe, and with his right leg 
extended horizontally, whirl round with the diz- 
zy rapidity of a humming-top. Then he bound- 
ed up in the air, crossing his feet three or four 
times before he touched the floor again. In 
short, his feats of agility were perfectly marvel- 
lous. We therefore acknowledged our first im- 
pressions erroneous and surrendered at discre- 
tion. He labored at the formation of the awk- 
ward squad committed to his charge with infi- 
nite patience, embarrassed not 4 little in his op- 
erations by his almost total ignorance of our 
language. How often did I pretend not to un- 
derstand him, and refuse to interpret for him, 
merely to enjoy his cruel distortion of the king’s 
English. 

I learned from his example to appreciate the 
cheerfulness and perseverance of the French 
character. Being too poor to hire a conveyance, 
he would walk out from Boston, six miles, to 
give his lessons, labor for two or three hours, 
and then trudge gaily back again, regardless of 
the weather. Once in a while, if is was quite 
stormy, the “big brother” of one of the girls 
would give him a ride into town, and then his 
gratitude for the kindness would be overwhelm- 
ing. Often, when perhaps he had been dining 
scantily himself, he would bring out a large 
paper of confectionary and distribute among us. 
Everybody liked him, and I even learned to love 
him. 

One day, when on account of a severe storm 
he was obliged to remajn at the academy all 
night, and was billeted in my room, just before 
we went to-bed, he took a small case out of his 
pocket, and placing it in my hands bade me open 
it. Ididso. It contained a sparkling cross at- 
tached to a bit of ribbon. Childlike, I was 
caught by its glitter, and expressed my admira- 
tion 

“Do you know what that is worth 1” he then 
asked. 

“‘O, @ great many dollars.” 

He smiled. 

“Money cannot buy a cross like that, Fran- 
gois,”’ said he. “To obtain that—to deserve 
that cross—men will rush upon batteries vomit- 
ing destruction; upon lines of deadly bayonets ; 
into clouds of sabres in the hands of practised 
swordsmen.” 

“ What is it, then?” 

“ The cross of the Legion of Honor.” 

“Ab!” [bad heard of that decoration. “ You 
have been a soldier, then—a real soldier!” 

My love for him began to be mingled with 
awe. 
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“Yes, my friend. And do you know who be- | INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


stowed that cross on me with his own hands t”’ 
I was silent. 
“ The emperor Napoleon.” 
“ Napoleon !” Lexclaimed. 


| 


“ Yes—he who now lies dead upon a barren | 
| 


isle in the Atlantic Ocean,” 

“ He died of a cancer,” replied I, proud of my 
historical knowledge. 

“ Bah!” replied the Napoleonist. “If it was 
only that trifle of a cancer, the great Napoleon 
would be alive at this moment. But he was 
poisoned by order of the British government.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

“Yes, my friend,” said the dancing-master, 
through his clenched teeth. “ That Sir Hudson 
Lowe was the assassin. He enters the chamber 
of the great man—” 

“ But,” said I, “ my father told me the emper- 
or would never see him.” 

“That is equal. He was ill—he could not 
prevent it. Figure to yourself that Sir Hudson 
Lowe enters, with his little air of hypocrisy, and 
a small glass, which he tells my emperor will 
assuage his dolorous sufferings. My emperor 
doubtless remembered that when Alexander the 
Great was warned against a design of his phy- 
sician to murder him, he took a draught from 
his hand, looked him steadily in the face, and 
secing that he did not quail, drank it oA. So 
my emperor looked upon that imperturbable 
Englishman—see you—and swallowed his po- 
tion. It was all over with him. In twenty-four 
hours, the greatest man that ever lived passed 
away from this world, figuring to himself that 
he was at the head of his army, leading his 
eagles into the fire as at Lodi.” 

How many Frenchmen, besides poor De Mer- 
val, have believed that fable. 

“ But were you always a soldier?” I asked. 

“No, my friend, I was a first subject of the 
grand opera, as you may have noticed from my 
artistic skill. But in the Hundred Days, when 
the aristos were falling away from the emperor, 
and only the people—see you—were true to him, 
I thought I would myself enroll under the eagles, 
and teach the accursed English, Prussians, Aus- 
trians and Russians how to dance. Ah! Wa- 
terloo! Waterloo! That was a day of fire, my 
friend. Iwas the only man that stood on my 
feet of a fusileer company. Napoleon saw me. 
In a lull of the battle he called me to his horse, 
and bestowed that cross on me. I rushed into 
the ranks of the Old Guard, when Ney dismount- 
ed from his charger and rallied the reserve to his 
white plume. ‘he Bourbon dogs afterwards 
murdered the ‘ bravest of the brave.’ ” 

“And you were in the last charge of the 
Guards ?” 

“Yes, my friend. And I heard Cambronne 
reply, when the English invited him to lay down 
his arms, ‘ The Guard dies, it does not surren- 
der.” Wounded, ridden over on the field, I sur- 
vived to learn that all was lost. I could have 
wished to suicide myself. But it is equal. I 
am here. Good night, Frangois. Go yourself 
to-bed. I would meditate a while.” ~ 

A few weeks after this, the dancing-master 
took me apart one day. 

“My friend, give me your hand. I shall not 
teach the art of dancing after this quarter.” 

“Why not, monsieur ?” 

“ The week before last, out of my economies, 
I presented myself with a ticket in a Maryland 
lottery. The numbers it bears are 88 66 99, 
which I dreamed were fortunate. I have just 
seen in the paper that it has drawn the highest 
lot—one hundred thousand dollars. I expect to- 
morrow to receive the money, and next Satur- 
day I shall annoufce to your respectable precep- 
tor that I shall give him my dismission. My 
friend, I shall not forget you. I, myself, shall 
do the honor to present you with a small horse, 
which you call the Shetland, and with a saddle 
and bridle.” 

I was wild with delight, and poured forth my 
thanks. A Shetland pony toa boy! Elysium, 
indeed to me! 

“T shall purchase a large tract of land in the 
west. Thither I will invite my compatriots— 
survivors of the empire. We will cultivate the 
land, and talk over our old feats of arms, and 
the virtues of our murdered emperor; and when 
the time shall arrive we will join our arms to 
those of our gallant countrymen and place the 
young Napoleon, who is called the Duc de 
Reichstadt, on the throne of his sire, to rule 
over France. We will invade perfidious Albion, 
avenge Waterloo, and drive the leopard into the 
sea—do you understand ?”’ 

Of course I perceived that the plan was per- 
fectly feasible—the bribe of a Shetland pony 
would have enlisted a much more intelligent 
judgment. 

The ensuing Saturday, De Merval made his 
appearance on fuot as usual, and cheerful and 
pleasant as ever. 

“Ah!” thought I, “he must have received 
his hundred thousand dollars.” : 

He took me aside. 

* Monami,” said he, “ number 88 66 99 was a 
blank. I regret it on your account, because I 
shall have to defer the cadeau of a small! horse 
until some happier fortune befall me. As for 
me itis equal. Ihave yet my classes, my pro- 
tage, and my pipe tabac. Long live the emper- 
or! Young meeses and gentlemen take your 
places for the coquette cotillon. One! two! 
three!” * 

Poor fellow! nothing could conquer his gaye- 
ty. Years have past, but I believe he is still 
alive, nimble as ever, and teaching dancing 
somewhere in the south. 





ITALIAN WOMEN, 


The women of Italy know but little of those re- 
straints which delicacy, modesty and virtue impose 
on American females. An I[talian lady, who 
takes a liking toa young foreigner, does not cast 


The Home Journal copies by permission, in 
advance of its publication, the following  thrill- 
ing passage from the “ Personal Recollections of 
the late Elkanah Watson,” a distinguished 
American patriot and philanthropist 

“ At an early hour, on the fifth of December, 
1782, in conformity with previous arrangement, 
I was conducted by the Earl of Ferrers to the 
very entrance of the House of Lords. At the 
door he whispered, ‘Get as near the throne as 
you can; fear nothing.’ I did so, and found 


| myself exactly in front of it, elbow to elbow 





down her eyes when he looks at her, but fixes | 


them on him with evident pleasure. She will 
yaze at him whenever she meets him, in compa 
ny, at church, at the theatre, or in her walks 
She will say, without ceremony, to a friend of 
the young man’s: “ Tell that gentleman I like 
him.” 


with the celebrated Admiral Lord Howe. The 
lords were promiscuously standing as I entered 
It was a dark and foggy day, and the windows 
being elevated, and constructed in the anti- 
quated style, with leaden bars to contain the dia- 
mond-cut panes of glass, augmented the gloom. 
The walls were hung with dark tapestry, repre- 
senting tae defeat of the Spanish Armada. I 
had the pleasure of recognizing in the crowd of 
spectators, Copeley, and West, the painter, with 
some American ladies. 1 also noticed some de- 
jected American royalists in the group. Atter 
waiting nearly two hours, the approach of the 
king was announced by a tremendous roar of 
artillery. He entered by a small door on the 
left of the throne, and immediately seated him- 
self upon the chair of state, in a graceful atti- 
tude, with his right foot resting upon a stool. 
He was clothed in royal robes. Apparently agi- 
tated, he drew from his pocket the scroll con- 
taining his speech. The Commons were sum- 
moned, and after the bustle of their entrance 
had subsided, he proceeded to read his speech. 

“] was near the king, and watched, with in- 
tense interest, every tone of his voice and every 
emotion of his countenance. It was a moment 
of thrilling and dignified exultation. After 
some general and usual remarks, he continued, 
‘1 lost no time in giving the necessary orders to 
prohibit the further prosecution of offensive war 
upon the continent of North America, Adopt- 
ing, as my inclination will always lead me to do, 
with decision and effect, whatever I collect to be 
the sense of my parliament and my people, I 
have pointed ail my views and measures in Eu- 
rode as in North America, to an entire and cor- 
dial reconciliation with the Colonies. Finding it 
indispensable to the attainment of this object, I 
did not hesitate to go to the full length of the 
powers vested in me, and offer to declare them.’ 
——Here he paused, and was in evident agita- 
tion, either embarrassed in reading his address 
by the darkness of the room, or atlected by a 
very natural emotion. In a moment he resumed : 
‘ And offer to declare them FREE AND INDEPEN- 
DENT States. In thus admitting their separa- 
tion from the crown of these kingdoms, I have 
sacrificed every consideration of my own to the 
wist.s and opinions of my people. 1 make it 
my humble and ardent prayer to Almighty God, 
that Great Britain may not feel the evils which 
might result from so great a dismemberment of 
the empire, and that America may be free from 
the calamities which have formerly proved, in 
the mother country, how essential monarchy is 
to the enjoyment of constitutional liberty. “Re- 
ligion, language, interest and affection may, and 
I hope will, yet prove a bond of permanent 
union between the two countries.” 

“Ttis remarked that George ILI. is celebrated 
for reading his speeches in a distinct, free and 
impressive manner. On this occasion he was 
evidently embarrassed ; he hesitated, choked, 
and executed the painful duties of the occasion 
with an ill grace that does not belong to him. I 
cannot adequately portray my sensations in the 
progress of this address. Every artery beat high 
and swelled with my American blood! It was 
impossible not to revert to the opposite shores of 
the Atlantic, and to review, in my mind’s eye, 
the misery and woe I had myself witnessed’ in 
several stages of the contest, and the wide-spread 
desolation, resulting from the stubbornness of 
this very king, now so prostrate, but who had 
turned a deaf ear to our humble and importu- 
nate petitions for relief. Yet I believe that 
George III. acted under what he felt to be the 
high and solemn claims of constitutional duty. 

“The great drama is now closed. The battle 
of Lexington exhibited its first scene. The 
Declaration of Independence was a lofty and 
glorious event in its progress; and the ratifica- 
tion of our independence by the king, cousum- 
mated the spectacle in triumph and exultation. 
This successful issue of the American Revolu- 
tion, will, in all probability, influence eventually 
the destinies of the whole human race. Such 
has been the sentiment and language of men of 
the profoundest sagacity and prescience, during 
and anterior to the conflict, in all appeals to the 
people. In leaving the house, I jostled Copeley 
and West, who, I thought, were enjoying the 
rich political repast of the day, and noticing the 
anguish and despair depicted in the long visages 
of our American tories.” 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 


Works oP THE LATE Encar ALLAN Por. With a Memoir 
by Kurus W. Griswo.p. and notices of his Life and 
Genius, by N. P. Wittis and J. R. Lowatt. In three 
volumes. Published by Kedfield, New York. 

There was a time while Poe was living, that his flash- 
ing sparkling genius was questioned by a few jealous 
scribblers, but that time is now passed, and his writings 
are found in nearly every gentleman's library through- 
out the country. In this publication by Mr. Redfield, 
all of Poe's effusions intended for publication have been 
collected. Tne work is handsomely got up, and will, no 
doubt, meet with an immense sale 
A Treatise on Enousn Punctuation. Published by 

Joun Witson & Son, 22 Schoo! Street, Boston 

This excellent work is the most complete—in fact, the 
only work on punctuation with which we are acquainted. 
Every writer and proof-reader should have a copy. 

My Covatsure anp its Consequences. By Henrr Wi- 
korr. Published by J. ©. Derby, 119 Naesau Street, 
New York. 

This work has excited considerable interest in the pub- 
lie mind. The discussion commenced between the person- 
al friends of the lady in question, Miss Gamble. aud those 
of the author as to his justification in exposing to the 
public eye the private scenes of a lovesick courtship 
Critics soon followed, and the discussion is now being 
spiritedly conducted by the London Times and New York 
Herald; meanwhile the book has increased in popularity 
Like all of Mr. Derby's publications, it is handsomely 
got up. 

——— +more ed 
SETTLING AN ARGUMENT. 

Two argumentative characters were one day 
cruelly boring a third party with a prosy discus- 
sion upon the philosophic al correctness of Pope's 
famous axiom, which asserts that “ whatever is, 
is right.” The debate had been spun to every 
length imaginable, embracing illustrations, “ pro 
and con,” derived from the numerous “ ills that 
flesh is heir to,” and the bountifulness of a be- 
nignant Providence, when the individual who 
was patiently listening to the disputants brought 
the argument to a close by exclaiming 

“Tom, you say that Pope is correct 1” 

« Of course, sir,” said Tom, glad w find anew 
contestant in the arena; ‘I will show you—” 

i i +,” interrupted his interlocutor, 

“and tell me if ‘ whatever is, is rght,’ how you 

come to have a /-7t hand ('— Boston Journal 








- ¢—weee — 
GENERAL BLUNDERS. 


Among the sentences uttered by erlebrated 
men, which seem to partake of the immortality 
of their authors, the “hasty plate or soup” of 
Gen. Scott, and ‘all the world and the rest of 


| mankind” of Gen Tasior, stand conspienous 


If the manof her choice feel like senti- | 


ments, and ask “ Are you tond of me!” she re- | 


plies with the utmost frankness, “ Yes, dear.”"— 


Italian Sketch Buk. 


| 
i 


and now, as though emulous of this distinction, 
Lord Raglan has succeeded in placing himeelf in 
a niche by the side of these great generals. In 
his despatch from the Crimea, dated Jan 6th, he 
says, * The ground is thickly covered with snow, 
though not vere deep.” May he wear his honors 
meekly !—N. Y. Herald 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


We give the opening chapters of a new novellette, en- 
titled «: The Belle of the Orient. or, The Hindoo Merchant's 
Legacy.’ by Georos P. BuRNHAM. 

* Notes from my Saddle-Bags,” by a Missionary on the 

-rairies. 

‘ Joe Grummet’s Visit to the Theatre,” by Frepgric 
Warp. 
* The Trish Conquest,” an historical sketch, by FRANCES 
P. PEPPERELL. 

“Anne's Friends: or, False Pride and True,” astory by 
AGNES LESLiz. 

** The Sea-Shell,”’ a sketch, by Anne T. Wiieer. 

“Tim going Home to-morrow,’’ verses by B. 8. Bar- 


RETT. 
“ The Little Mourner,”’ a poem by ANNeTTe FARNHAM. 
ARTICLES DECLINED. 

“A Valentine,” “‘ Thoughts,” ‘* The Indian’s Lament.” 
“The Mocking Bird,” “fo 0. E. L.,” * Love's Young 
Dream,’ “The Sun of Day,’ * Meaories,” “A Song.’ 
* First Love,’ “I give thee all,” ‘*A Heart good and 
true.’ ‘Home is Home no more,’ “A Loving Heart,” 
and “ Bertha.” 











A LEADER ON LEADERS. 

To prepare the leading article of a newspaper, 
technically termed the “leader,” is in most offices 
the great editorial work of the day, or week, as 
the case may be, for custom has assigned a cer- 
tain space to be filled in this way, though some 
of the fraternity dodge it with paragraphs, or fill 
it with a selection. It is to other contents of the 
sheet what the roast is to the soup and entrees on 
a well-regulated dinner-table, and we all know 
that Vatel, the celebrated cook, fell upon his 
sword because the roast had failed at his master’s 
tables. In some daily newspaper offices, an in- 
dividual is kept exclusively to do the leaders. 
There are able writers in this country who live 
on their leaders, preparing for several papers the 
“stunners” that stamp the character of the 
journals to which they contribute. The leaders 
in the London Times—the “ thunderer ’—rever- 
berate through the world. The day after a 
Times leader declared that it was unbecoming 
for the sovereign of Great Britain, while her 
subjects were dying by thousands in the Crimea, 
to be sporting and frolicking at Balmoran Cas- 
tle, away from the Cabinet, and the centre of in- 
telligence, the queen arrived by special train at 
Buckingham Palace, with her prince and poo- 
dies, thereby tacitly acknowledging the power of 
the press. 

The leader cannot be dodged—it is something 
that “ must be did,” as Fanny Fern would say ; 
but we protest against the absurd system of 
measuring leaders by their length, of devoting 
an entire column to the leader, whether there be 
subject matter to fill it or not. James Russell 
Lowell remarked, in one of his recent letters, 
that one of the crying sins of American editors 
was their writing, not in obedi toa ity 
of utterance, but to fill up a certain spac®. Now 
the necessity of writing a leader of a certain 
length, leads to diffuseness and prolixity, to the 
use of circumlocutions and synonyms, and is 
destructive of that terseness and point which 
belong to good writing. The maxim of the 
poet was, Zncipe, st quid habes—begin, if you 
have anything to say ; not expand the ghost of 
an idea to fill out certain dimensions, arbitrarily 
established, without regard to inspiration. The 
object of an editor is defeated by rigid adherence 
to custom in this respect. People cease to read 
stupid leaders, and his labor is thrown away. 
Another mistake is, to insist in keeping up dig- 
nity in a leader. If an editor fecls happy—it is 
a barely supposable case—he should give way to 
his humor, and suffer his leading article to be 
sprightly. Variety is the spice of life, and a 
little folly, even, now and then, does not come 
amiss in this hard wWork-day world of ours. 
Many a shaft, winged with wit, has reached the 
heart of an abuse, which, had it been tipped 
with the lead of gravity, would have fallen 
harmless to the ground, Leaden bullets are 
very well in their way, but a bright small sword 
often serves the purpose better. 

We are pleased to notice that the practice of 
invariably giving long and serious leaders is fall- 
ing into disuse, and that short, sparkling arti- 
cles are frequently resorted to when graver mat- 
ter fails. Those editors who persist in writing 
long leaders, without ideas, ought to be com- 
pelled to read them afterwards—a punishment 
about as severe as can well be imagined. 








Private THeatricats.—These exhibitions 
are raging at the Brattleboro’ Water-cure estab- 
lishment. The “ Loan of a Lover,” ‘“ Lend me 
Five Shillings,” and “ Boots at the Swan,” were 
performed lately. We hope no one will throw 
cold water on their amusements. Why don’t they 
get up “The Cataract of the Ganges*” They 
are sure of overflowing houses. 





Tue Doxatp McKay.—This splendid ship, 
one of the most magnificent her builder, Donald 
McKay, ever launched, is now on her way to 
Liverpool, to extend the fame and name of her 
constructor, 





Dear Ripinc.—They charge twenty-five dol- 
lars for a run of fifty miles on the Panama Rail- 
road. Will this encourage our railroad directors 
to screw up their prices # 








Coat Gas.—The editor and all hands con- 
nected with the Milford Journal came near being 
poisoned the other day by the escape of gas from 


a coal stove. 





Sutvrixc.—Twenty thousand vessels are an- 
nually admitted into the Liverpool docks, which 
oceupy an area of about one hundred acres. 





Revesve at Liverroor.—The customs re- 
ceipts at Liverpool are four and a half millions 
of pounds sterling annaally. 
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RUSSIAN IDEAS OF THE WAR, 

A late letter from St. Petersburg to the Paris | 
Constitutionnel, says that the hopes of peace | 
which a few foreign journals entertain, in conse- 
quence of the asserted disposition of Russia to | 
accept frankly the four guarantees, have caused | 
a profound sensation in that capital. The Rus- | 
sian patriots, and principally the nobility, see | 
nothing in the manifesto of the 14th (20th) of | 
December, but a summons to Russia for a war | 
similar to that of 1812. The correspondent of | 
the Constitutionnel quotes, in proof of his asser- 
tion, an address to the emperor, signed by the 
marshal of the nobility, and by the nobles of the 
government of Nischegorod. This address is 
couched in the following terms : 

“On the 20th of December, the nobility of the 
government of Nischegordd, united in assembly, 
took cognizance of the sacred words of their 
sovereign, the father of his country. Animated 
by a boundless devotion to the throne and the 
country, they adopted the unanimous resolution 
to supplicate his majesty to allow them to place 
their lives and fortunes, as in the past, on their 
country’s altar, by organizing in their midst, and 
at their own expense, a general defence of the 
country, either like that of 1812, or on any basis 
that his imperial majesty may deign to com- 
mand; to authorize them, moreover, to rally, for 
the defence of their country, under the banner of 
Prince Poscharski, who has given such noble 
examples of self-sacrifice in the trials of our be- 
loved land.” 

The correspondent of the Constitutionnel adds 
that, on the proposition of his minister of the 
interior, the Czar has just augmented the per- 
sonel of the levies in the respective circles, and 
that conscripts are received up to the age of 
thirty-seven. On the other hand, the emperor 
is transporting all the forces he can dispose of 
from Asia to Europe. It is thus apparent that 
St. Petersburg does not participate in the pacific 
illusions entertained by the rest of Europe. 





ORIENTAL COFFEE-HOUSE, 

The New York Herald says that a Turk, who 
has recently arrived in New York from Constan- 
tinople, has established a kahre, or Turkish cotfee 
house, in that city, where one may procure a 
Turkish pipe, with the best quality of tobacco, a 
cup of coffee, sherbet, locoom (fig paste), or 
other oriental luxuries, served up in a style that 
makes one ifagine himself under the shade of 
St. Sophia, expecting to be awakened from the 
delicious languor produced by the fragrant berry 
or the aromatic weed, by the musical voice of 
the muezzin as he cries, “To prayers! to pray- 
ers!” The house is titted up in strictly Turkish 
fashion, and visitors seat themselves upon an 
elevated cushioned platform. They have around 
them books, newspapers, domi , and chess- 
boards. ‘The pipe bearer gives them either the 
chibouk, with its long stem and amber mouth- 
piece, or the narghileh, the smoke of which is 
cooled by passing through water. The coffee is 
served in little porcelain cups. New York seems 
to be a kind of cosmopolitan bazaar, where one 
may find the peculiar customs, notions and char- 
acteristics of every people in the world. 








PROFITS OF A DRAMATIST. 

Mr. Scribe, the French dramatic writer, who 
has written several hundreds of pieces, is said to 
have three or four millions in his treasury. His 
annual income from his copyrights sometimes 
amounts to 180,000 francs. In France the au- 
thor receives a certain per centage on the receipts 
of each night’s performance of his play,—nor 
does the publication of a piece give a manager 
the right to perform it without remuneration to 
the author. Scribe’s industry throws that of 
Lope de Vega far into the shade. Very many 
of the pieces on our stage, which have an English 
look, are only adaptations from this author. 
There are several English playwrights who live 
upon Scribe. One of his pieces, the “ Ladies’ 
Battle,” was lately excellently played, and with 
brilliant success, at the Boston Theatre. 





ANECDOTE OF Scort.—The moment the bill 
was passed conferring the title of Lieutenant 
General on Scott, Col. Preston drove to the 
War Department to announce it to the veteran. 
The general dropped his head for a moment, 
and tears were seen trickling down his cheek. 
His reply was precisely as follows: “Let no 
man say, hereafter, that his country is ungrate- 
fal to one who has served her faithfully.” 





A Boston Girt 1n Itaty.—Miss Adelaide 
Phillips, so long and favorably known to the 
patrons of the Boston Museum, was brilliantly 
successful in her debut as Rosina, in the Barber 
of Seville, at Milan. She was offered a four 
years’ engagement at Milan, but declined. We 
hope to see her back again, crowned with the 
laurels gathered ia the land of song. 





Boston THeatre.—We have never had a 
theatrical establishment in Boston managed with 
more taste, liberality and energy than the above 
house by Mr. Barry. The stock company is 
admirable, and a constant fire of sterling novel- 
ties is kept up. 








Sunpay Newsparers.—Judge Roosevelt of 
New York has decided that the publisher of a 
Sunday newspaper cannot recover a claim for 
work performed on the Sabbath. The decision 
has made a great fluttering in the ranks of the 
Sunday press. 





Horses in THE Crimea.—The English troop- 
horses in the Crimea suffer shockingly. They 
die by hundreds, of cold and starvation. It is 
said their moans and tears, for horses weep, are 
heart-rending. 





Ictyess oF Racuev.—This celebrated French 
actress is said to be seriously sick at Paris. She 
is to receive a million francs for a six months’ 
engagement in this country. 





Aw appropriate Name.—James Devlin, a 
boy of 14, was arrested lately for stealing in 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Louis Napoleon invites most of the crowned 
heads of Europe to the French Exhibition. 

Melbourne, in Australia, is a gloomy-looking 
place, being built mostly of slate stone. 

The Rassian fleet is ice-bound in the Baltic. 
Jack Frost has blockaded it. 

The snow before Sebastopol is piled up by the 
allies to mask their military operations. 

Dorothy Wordsworth, only sister of the poet, 
lately died at Rydal Point, England. 

Mrs. Barrow, of the Boston Theatre, is one 
of the best actresses now upon the stage. 

Hackett acknowledges that he made $12,000 
profit out of the opera in Boston. 

The Light Artillery are giving balls—not fir- 
ing them. They are brilliant affairs. 

The wild geese are flying northward—just like 
them ; they’ be coming back soon. 

Miss Rogers, only sister of the Bard of Mem- 
ory, died lately in London. 

It is conjectured that the grape disease may 
arise from continued cultivation on the same land. 

The Alta California, the oldest daily in Cali- 
fornia, has fallen into the compositors’ hands. 

A couple were recently married on a cake of 
floating ice on the Ohio—a novel bride-cake. 

Twenty-two new street-sweeping machines are 
to be used in New York. None too many. 

We hear daily of damages, caused by the re- 
cent freshets all over the country. 

The cabin of the great ship Donald McKay 
cost twenty thousand dollars. 

King Kamehameha IV., of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, has a sister named Victoria. 

Brigham Young has only fifty or sixty wives— 
not counting a pair that have eloped. 

Deacon Foster’s concert was a rich affair. 
The deacon was clad in uniform. 

Grisi and Mario are by this time safe at home, 
with a fair stock of American eagles. 

The benefits of Madames Barrow and Wood, 
at the Boston Theatre, were bumpers. 

Washington’s birth was celebrated this year 
with plenty of gunpowder and bunting. 

Nicholas has no need of spies in London—the 
English prints blab everything. 

The first tavern in Boston was opened by 
Samuel Cole in March, 1634. 

The French folks in New York have had a 
carnival masked ball. 

Lord Palmerston, the new English premier, is 
the first of living statesmen. 





SINGULAR DEATH. 

The Leipsic National Gazette relates the fol- 
lowing somewhat peculiar incident: A peasant 
of the village of Seber, employed in gold min- 
ing in the Carpathian mountains of Transylva- 
nia, last Christmas eve, brought home a little 
bagfull of gold dust to his cottage. Delighted 
at having amassed this treasure, he begged his 
wife to get a good supper for him. She com- 
plied with his request, and set before him two 
favorite Transylvania dishes—an Indian meal 
cake, and boiled Indian meal (hasty pudding). 
The peasant eat the first with a good relish, and 
then attacking the second, said, “ Now I'll have 
a daintier dish than was ever set before the 
wealthiest lords of the land.” ‘Thereupon te 
took a handful of gold dust and sprinkled it 
over the pudding, of which he afterwards swal- 
lowed a great quantity. After a few moments 
he was seized with violent colic pains, and 
though the greatest attentions were lavished on 
him, he died at the expiration of about an hour 
afterwards. 





Boston Post-Orrice.—In 1832 there were 
nine persons employed in the post-office of this 
city ; now there are eighty. To show the enor- 
mous piles of printed matter—generally news- 
papers and periodicals, that are sent out of the 
Boston post office only, it may be stated that 
300 canvass bags are despatched that weigh on 
an average 150 pounds each, thus giving twenty- 
two tons and a half a day. And the 400 letter 
bags, that pass in and out of the office daily, it is 
estimated, will weigh one-third as much more. 





Japan DRAMATIZED.—Views in Japan; pro- 
cessions, banners, American flags, allegorical 
displays, fights between Yankee tars and Japan- 
ese, guns, music, fun and patriotism, make up 
the attractive melange, which Kimball calls the 
“Magic Mirror.” It draws large crowds to the 
Museum. 





Proressor Incrauam.—This far-famed and 
popular author will in future be a regular con- 
tributor to Ballou’s Pictorial. Next week’s 
number will contain the commencement of a 


the Cells,” being his personal experience in +his 
ministerial connection with western penitentiaries. 





Frencu Barti.—The committee of the French 
Benevolent Society, in this city, lately gave a 
ball for the benefit of their association, which 
was perfectly successful. The very fine orches- 
tra was under the leadership of Mr. Jullien 
Fontarive. 





Tse Boston Picroriat Pap. r.—We havecertainly rea- 
son for pride in having such a journal as Ballou’s Picto- 
rial published in this city. With its immense circulation 
in all parts of this country, and the large number that 
are weekly forwarded to various parts of Europe, it con- 
veys @ most favorable impression abroad of the city of 
Boston. Its many original illustrations are making our 
prominent buildings, localities, and eminent men, famil- 
iar every where.— Boston Transcript. 





Loycgevity.—Mrs. Mary Farrar, of Peters- 
ham, lately celebrated her one hundredth birth- 
day by attending divine service. Her brother, 
Captain Joel Brooks, in his ninety-seventh year, 
was present. Some of the young people, of the 
tender age of eighty, were also present. 





Horse Steaks.—A letter from Vienna says 
the use of horse flesh by the poorer classes, which 
for two years past has been ccmmon, tends to 
check any rapid rise in other meats. Beef costs 
fifteen kreutzers per pound, and horse meat five. 





Resetan Army.—The losses of the grand 
army of Russia for the past year are quoted at 
111,132, from sickness, killed, wounded and de- 
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story of real life by him, entitled ‘Zhe Secrets of 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
(LATE GLEASON'S PICTORIAL.) 

For the present week embraces the following contents: 

“ Heart Treasures,” a sketch by Marta ANDERSON 

* Impressions of [taly, by Epwiv W) Mosrauce 

“Coronation Day.” a tale by Frasces P. Pepreaenn 

* Lillie.” verses by Mra. M. W. Curras 

* Mind,” stanzas by Winuiam R. Lawrence 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A descriptive engraving, illustrating to the life a New 
England Fireside 

A natural history ill fh 
of the Blue Jay 

Also an engraving of the Red Thrush 

A series of maritime sketches, giving a view ofan Amer- 
ican Packet Snip, and filustrating first, Leaving Liver- 
Aa second, Speaking a Collins Steamer; third, Making 


oston Light iu a Snow-Storm; and fourtn, Arrival at 
the Pier 


a Portrait of William H. Prescott, the celebrated histo- 
jan 





giving a rep jon 


A view of the Carrollton Viaduct, near Baltimore. 

View of Stettin, in Prussia. 

Also a view of Rostock, in Germany. 

Three characteristic representations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence, ax they appeared in character lately, at the 
National Theatre 

e*s The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 


The Russians “ allow” they have lost 27,000 
men in the Crimea. 

Five military marches for the piano, the com- 
position of the wife of Omar Pacha, have just 
been published. 

Nine hundred barrels of snails were exported 
from Switzerland for foreiga consumpuon, in 
October and November last. 

Dr. Pusey, the celebrated Oxford divine, was, 
at the last accounts from England, suffering 
from an attack of paralysis. 

The Paris Exhibition will not be opened be- 
fore June, owing to the backwardness, on account 
of the weather, in pucting on the roof. 

The mortality of Dublin is increasing at an 
alarming rate, the deaths in one week being 
nearly 400 in number, out of a population of 
260,000. 

The Duke of Cambridge, upon arriving at 
Dover, from the Crimea, said that “the cam- 


paign had been a soldier’s, and nothing but a ° 


soldier’s campaign.” 

A stone mason of Reading, England, named 
Oliver Cromwell, and said to be a descendant of 
the Protector, enlisted into the Grenadier Guards 
a few weeks ago. 

A house, altogether of cast iron, four stories 
high, is about to be erected in Paris, on the 
lans of two engineers, one French and the ouher 

Snylish. 

Two hundred and forty-three journals and 
periodicals are published in seventy different 
localities in Switwerland. Several of the news- 
papers have lately increased their size. 

Louis Napoleon has published a decree, which 
went into effect on the tirst of March, exempting 
foreign emigrants, passing through France, from 
vexatious searches of their baggage. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Fortune knocks once, at least, at every man’s 
door. 

Of all people upon earth, the Greeks dreamed 
the loveliest dream of hfe. 

An angel incapable of feeling anger, must 
envy the man who can feel and yet conquer it. 

Women often affect to seem unaffected, and 
take great care 10 appeur careless, 

No prudent man will oppugn the merits of a 
contemporary in his own supposed department. 

Silence—a thing that is often difficult to keep, 
in exact proportion as it is daugerous not to 
keep it. 

To gain the highest stations, we are often com- 
pelled to walk over regions destitute of feeling 
and virtue. The palm is a native of the desert. 

The secret of universal success is caution in 
attempting. Great men can what they will, be- 
cause they only will what they can. 

The most successful knaves are sharp, and 
smooth as a razor dipped in oil. ‘They affect 
the innocence of the dove to hide the cunning of 
the serpent. 

Sir Thomas Overbury said of a man who 
boasted of his ancestry, that he was like a potato 
—the best thing belonging to him was under 
ground. 

A man may be concise and utter much at the 
same time, especially in writing: for in conver- 
sation a great talker and a sayer of nothing do 
generally signify but one and the same thing. 

The most censorious are generally the least 
judicious, who having nothing to recommend 
themselves, will be finding fault with others. 
No man envies the merit of another who has 
enough of his own. 

The arms with which the ill-dispositions of 
the world are to be combated, and the qualities 
by which it is to be reconciled to us, are moder- 
ation, gentleness, a little ind='!zence to others, 
and a great deal of distrust of ourselves. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is an empty discourse like a solid one? 
Because it is sound. 

It is chiefly young ladies of narrow ander- 
standing who wear shoes two simall for them. 

When may two people be said to be half wit- 
ted? When they have an understanding be- 
tween them. 

How extraordinary it is that the Czar should 
be in want of money after all the checks he bas 
received ¢ 

A lady out West brags that none of her rela- 
tions were ever sent to the State Prison or Con- 
gress. 

A patent has been taken out in Boston for 
cleaning fish, by giving them snuff; when they 
sneeze, their scales come off. 

There is a physician at Paris. whose “ special- 
ity’’ is, to cause stout people to become slight 
without losing their good health. 

A writer in Sharp’s Magazine says that next 
to suicide or marrying an opera dancer, starting 
@ newspaper is the most rash of human actions. 

“Old age is coming on me rapidly,” as the 
urchin said when he was stealing apples from 
an old man’s garden, and saw the owner coming, 
cowhide in hand. 

When Mr. L. was discharged from the pasto- 
ral care of his church, an old lady, who was very 
fond of him, in attempting to offer consolation, 
addressed him as foliows: “An! Mr. L., they 
may say what they will, but I think as I always 
did—-I think you a good man—not equal to 
Christ, but fally equal to Antichrist.” 

A boy is very miscellaneous in his habits. 
We emptied Master Smith's pockets the other 
day, and found the contents to consist of the fol- 
Jowing articles: Sixteen marbles, vue top, an 
oyster shell, two pieces of brick, one doughnut, 
a piece of curry comb, a paint brush, three wax 
ends, a handful of corks, a chisel, two knives, 
both broken, a skate strap, three buckles, and a 
dog eared primer. 
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The New York Jot 
that some of the large 
pay six or seven hand: dollars per annum to 
kee p the cockroaches, ete , from occupying the 
entire building In one of these establishments 
the smell of them may be perceived in every 
part of the house, making them a nuisance of the 
worst description 





nal of Commerce says 





civ now 





The total amount of lard in commerce is esti 
mated at ninety-six millions of pounds, Of this 
amount, twenty millions are shipped from Cin 
cinnati Esgland and Caba take more lard of 
us than all the rest of the world. Rach of these 
countries bays over emht milhons of pounds 
annually. Inthe West indies, lard is very gen- 
erally used as a substiiute for butter. 

The Toledo Blade says there is in the interior 
country, on the farms of some, a constant de- 
mand for more laborers than ean be obtained 
There is an hundred times more food actually 
wasted in the interior, daily, than would support 
the thousands now almost in a state Of starvation 
in eastern cities, 

The annual steamboat commerce of the Great 
West is estimated as follows: Eight hundred 
steamboats, of nearly two handred thousand 
tons, traversing thirty thousand miles of coast, 
and moving a commerce valued at three hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars. 

An Irishman who was overpaid $100 about a 
vear ago, by one of the Indiana Banks, called at 
the Bank a few days ago, on tis return from 
“out West,” and returned the identical $100, 
which he had kept sewed up in bis pantaloons 
for a whole year. 

In trying to fied a leak in one of the main gas 
pipes at Salem, a light was dropped into a water 
reservoir, when an explosion followed, which 
blew the searcher several yards across the street, 
without injury, except singing his hair. 

In the Philadelphia navy yard, the work upon 
the steam frigate Wabash is steadily progressing, 
nnd the yard is all bustle and activity. Six or 
seven hundred workmen have been employed 
there through the winter. ; 

The Newburyport Herald says that, for a few 
days past, there has not been a bushel of corn 
for sale in first hands in that city. There is a 
plenty on its way, by vessels which have been 
detained by the ice. 

Mr. Willard Tracey, of Gouldsborough, Me., 
while crossing Big Yank poud, was chased by 
wolves, and in his hurry to escape, skated into a 
hole in the ice and was drowned. 

The Jews of New York, who always support 
their own poor, have taken up collections and 
forwarded subscriptions to the Mayor, for the 
relief of Christian poor in that city. 

Advices from Zanzibar announce the death of 
the governor, the oldest son of the Sultan of 
Muscat. Business was suspended for tive days 
in consequence. 

The New Orleans Crescent of the 10th ult. 
says that a drought of unexampled duration, for 
this season of the year, has prevailed over Lou- 
isiana for weeks, and in some sections for months. 

Small pox is stated to have made its appear- 
ance amoug the troops at Newport Barracks, 
Mo., four of them having been attackcd with the 
disease, 

The last dodge of New York sharpers is to 
paint or dye the plumage of common pigeons, 
and sell them as “rare specimens of South 
American birds.” 

The London Globe lately stated, in reference 
to the Reyister’s report, that the citizens of Lon- 
don were suffering from a high rate of “mo- 
rality.” 

One of the Texas papers remarks, that ‘at 
the recent sitting of the court at San Antonio, 
thirteen gentlemen were assigned places in the 


renitentions /? 





It is reported that there has been a mutiny 
among the Zouaves in the Crimea, und that 400 
of them had been sent prisoners to Constanti- 
nople. 

A singular distemper, before unknown to the 
farriers, has made its appearance among the 
horses of Clark county, N. 

Green peas, corn, fresh turnips, and strawber- 
ries, are ambdng the regular fares at the hotels in 
Florida. 

The last biography ed is that of 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, well known in the 
literary circles. 

It is said that the late Gov. Dorr has left a 
manuscript biography, which possesses much 
political interest. 

Gov. Pollock has positively refused to pardon 
Dr. Beale, the Philadeiphia dentist. 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith has avowed herself the 
authoress of “ The Newsboy.” 














~, Marciages. ae 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Millett, Mr. BE. C. Millett to 
Miss Elizabeth 8. Glover. 

By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Moses L. Oakes to Mra. 
Nancy D. Malander 

By Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Hartwell Kendall to Mrs. 
Antoinette M. Bates. 

By Rev. Mr. Jameson, Mr. Edward H. Grafton to Mics 
Sophia B. Angell. 

By Kev. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. Henry Sparks to Miss 
Elizabeth Jordan 

By Kev. Mr. Wildes, Mr. T. Warren Gould to Mise Car- 
rie Goddard. 

y Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Calvin G. Bunker to Miss 

Hannsh Orcutt, both of Roxbary 

At Waltham, by Kev. Mr. Fales, Mr. Rufus Moulton to 
Miss Roxanna Greenwood 

At Worcester, by Kev. Dr. Swaim, Mr. B. 8. Lather to 
Miss Carrie E. Bowen 

At Quiney, by Kev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Elbridge P. Lothrop 
to Miss Dianthe J Edeon 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Tilton, Mr. Charles D. Howard 
to Miss Sarah C. Blaney. 

At Salem. by Kev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Thomas H. Magoun 
to Miss Helen E. Wilkina 

At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Dadman, Mr. Andrew Low to 
Mise Mary Louisa Wileomb 

At Portland, by Kev. Mr Moor, Mr. Oliver 0. Howard, 
U. 8. A, to Miss Lizie A. Waite 

At Burlington, Vt, by Rew. Mr. Richards, Mr. Ransom 
T. Sawyer to Mine Delin M. Aiken, Mr. Charles T. Heaid 
to Miss Amelia M. Alken 

At San Francisco, Mr. George N. Shaw t Mra 8. A 


Ricketts. 
Deaths, 


In this city, Mr. John C. Danforth, 27; Captain Thom 
ae Kitteon, 75; Mre. Hannah Foster 56, Mr. Bara Allen, 
63, Mr. George Harrie 46. Widow Susen Littie 67 

At Roxbury. Mr. Ieane Dudley. 48 

At West Koxbury, Mre. Kiisaleth Kichards, formerly of 
Portland 

At Brighton, Mrs. Mary, wife of the late William Alex- 
ander, 4. 

At Charlestown, Mra. Susan C , wife of Mr. Pliny Bart- 
lett, 

At East Boston, Mre. Susan Kiiborn, wife of Mr Guy 

) 








C. Hay nes, 7 

At Bomerville, at the Melvan Arylum, Mr Kamuel 
Wateon, *7 

At Dorchester, Artber, son of Franklin and Abigall 
Curtis, 2 years 

At Lynn, Mre. Lewis, 72; Mine Jane Wright, 27 

At Salem, Mre Mary F, wife of Mr. Thomas Sy- 
mounds, 54 

At Newburyport, Mise Marthe Ann, daughter of the 
late Rev Dr. Mores, 44 

At Winchendon. Mre Locretia Eimands 57 

At Waldoboro Me, Mise Mary L.. daughter of Newell 
W = and Aeran P. Lade 

At Springfield, Me Henry MH. @uinner, 14 

At Pottiand, Mr Ftephen Patten, 

At New York, Mr. Kieancr P., wife of Mr. Samael 2 
Lech. 
At Jersey City, N. J, Mra. Sarah 7, wife of Rev. Lewis 
ody 


At Ogdensburg, NY, Mrs. Catherine C, wife of Mr 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union } 
APRIL DAYS. 


BY £. M. ROBERTS. 


Sweet, changing days of sun and shade, 
Of violet bright and blue; 

Along your path the woody glade 
Is bright with flowers and dew: 

So like the sunny April days, 
My wayward childhood knew. 


They come through years of darkness back, 
In all their glad array ; 

When evening's early star comes eut, 
Above the dying day: 

And o’er the mountain's darkening brow, 
The twilight fades away. 


— 


Round memory’s long unburied joys, 
A thousand fancies start; 

Back to the shade of other years, 
Ye wildling dreams, depart; 

And leave me, as in days gone by, 
A simple, trusting heart. 


The fields were covered o'er with bloom, 
My father’s cottage nigh ; 

Hard by a grove of shadowy elms, 
It met the traveller's eye: 

And near, a gentle, gurgling stream, 
Went wandering sweetly by. 


When spring was o'er the hills, and when 
The gales were glad and free, 

The swallows twittered on the eaves, 
And in the threshold tree; 

The robin sat amid the leaves, | 
And carolled merrily. 


And when the early Sabbath bell 
Woke in the vale below, 

Came out upon the morning breeze, 
The silvery chime. and low, 

Sweet as the softened memories 
Of music, long ago. 


O, visions of departed years, 
Of childhood’s mirth and song, 

How strangely bright your hue appears, 
Life's darker scenes among; 

Like incense on the gale, ye flood 
My lonely path along. 


The spring brings back its warbling birds, 
Its banks of green and gold; 

But not, 0 not unto my heart 
The joyousness of old; 

Amid the chilling blasts of life, 
Its gladness hath grown cold. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A TROUBLESOME CARGO: 
—oR,— 
GHOSTS AT 


A CAPTAIN’S STORY. 


SEA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





Iw the spring of 1837, I had command of the 
old ship Leonora. She was a staunch, stout 
craft, and had stood many a knock that might try 
the metal of a better looking ship. I cleared 
from New York with an assorted cargo for Liv- 
erpool, England; and at the latter place I took 
on board a load of all kinds of merchandize. 





There were bales of carpeting and cloth, boxes 
of machinery, cutlery of various kinds, and other 


things which it wens nseless ta mentinn of 
fice it to say, that the ship’s hold was well filled, 


though, from the nature and bulk of much of the 
cargo, it could not be stowed so snugly as I 
should have liked. However, the season of my 
return to the States was a favorable one, and I 
had no fear of much rough weather, so I let the 
stowage go as it was, not being particular about 
chocking everything in its place. 

After my cargo was all on board, and the 
hatches on, I waited at the dock four days, for 
some passengers who had partly arranged with 
the agent for passage, but at the end of that time 
we received notice that one of the party had 
been taken very sick, so I sailed without them. 

During the first week the weather was fine, 
and the wind favorable, but at length a storm 
came on, and we had promise of a few days of 
rough weather. The wind blew from the north- 
west, and much rain came withit. Towards the 
close of the first day of the storm, I found it 
necessary to place the ship under close-recfed 
topsails, fore-staysail, and storm-mizzen. At 
night, when the first watch was set, the ship was 
hove-to, and in that way she rode safely till 


morning, at which time the wind had lost much | 


of its force, and the rain had ceased falling. 
“Captain,” said my first mate, a noble-heart- 








ed sailor, named Leander Thomas, “ this wind | 


seemed to be going down some, but I don’t be- 
lieve we’ve seen the last of it, by any means.” 

“Perhaps not,” I remarked, casting my eyes 
about. 

“You see it has a tendency to veer now,” he 
continued, “and I believe it'll settle down in 
the northeast, and come at us again.” 

I placed much confidence in my mate’s judg- 
ment, for he had spent almost a whole lifetime 
in those latitudes, and he knew all the signs of 
weather perfectly. At any rate I made up my 
mind to expect another blow, and a harder one 
than that which we had already experienced. 
It was now about half-past five o’clock in the 
morning, and the wind was lulling every mo- 
ment, but the clouds did not seem inclined to 
break much. While I stood there with the mate, 
some of the other watch came up from the fore- 
castle, and I thought they looked nervous and 
uneasy. One or two of them I noticed looked 
very pale, and I saw them whisper together. I 
naturally supposed they were unwell, and at 
once went forward. 


“What's the matter, Ben?” said I, address- | 


ing an old foretopman, and the best working 
seaman I had on board the ship. “Arnt you 
well ?” 


“Yes, captain,” he replied. “0, yes.” 


His tone sounded Strange to me, and I fancied 


it was tremulous. 


“You are not afraid of the old ship, I hope,” | 


Tadded. “She is good fora tough blow, yet, 
Ben.” 

“T know that,” said Ben, with a dubious 
shake of the head. 

“ Then what is it?” I asked, with consider- 
able earnestness. “‘ There’s something the mat- 
ter with you—all of you. Now ont with it.’”” 


* an’ see if we heard any more. 


The old foretopman twisted himself uneasily | 
about, and looked into the faces of his compan- | 
ions, and then he turned once more towards me, 
and having given his trowsers a hitch, he said: 

“ Well, captain, I'll tell you; and as true as 
my name is Ben Hall, what I tell ye is the gos- 
pel truth. There’s ghosts aboard the ship!” 

“ Ghosts ?”’ repeated I, in surprise. 

“Ghosts?” echoed the mate, smiling. 

“Don’t laugh, for it’s surely truth,” the old 
sailor uttered, earnestly. 

Now Ben's very manner was proof enough to 
me that something had happened out of the 
usual line, and I saw, too, that he was not alone 
in his fears. Iasked him for an explanation. 
He hesitated a moment, during which time he 
employed himself busily in thought, and then 
he said : 

“ You know, captain, our watch went below at 
four o’clock. It was dark then—as dark as 
pitch, an’ we had no light, for the candle that 
the other watch left had rolled off over the chest, 
an’ we didn’t stop to light it. My bunk is right 
agin the bulkhead. I hadn’t more ’n got fairly 
turned in afore I hearda deep groan from the hold. 
It was the most deathly groan I ever heard— 
loud, deep, an’ terrible. I lifted up my head, 
an’ asked Jack if he heard it. His bunk is right 
under mine. He said he did hear it, and he 
asked me if it wasn’t dreadful.” 

“ Puoh, only some of the cargo on a bout,” 
interrupted the mate. ‘ Some of the boxes rub- 
bing together, Ben, that’s all.” 

“ You wait, Mr. Thomas—just you wait till 
you hear the whole,” returned Ben, regarding the 
mate with a pitying look, as though he needed 
sympathy for the state of ignorance he had man- 
ifested. “ After Jack Wales said that he heard 
it too, and after some of the rest said the same, 
we made up our minds that it must have only 
been the grating of some of the boxes; so I laid 
down and supposed I’d go to sleep. But afore 
T’d fairly shut my eyes, that same groan come 
again—only this time it was twice as loud, an’ 
there was more of it. It was groan—groan— 
groan, half a dozen times, an’ more ’n one of 

’em, too. I whispered to Jack an’ asked him 
what he thought of it, but he only said, ‘hark !’ 
I harked, an’ may I never set ashore agin, if I 
didn’t hear a voice speak these very words :— 
*O God! I’m dead—dead—murdered!’ And 
then I heard a hissing noise, an’ a rumblin’, an’ 
then more groanin’. I crawled out of my bunk 
and came on deck, and Jack followed me. But 
we made up our minds that we wouldn’t say 
anything about it then, but that we’d go back 
We turned in 
agin, an’ went to sleep; but just now, afore we 
come up, we heard it once more—another groan, 
an’ no mistake about it. Now what d’ye think 
about it?” 

In truth, I knew not what to think. +Of course 
I imagined there must be something, and that 
that something might be strange. The mate 
tried to laugh the men out of it. 

“Tt was only the moving and rubbing of the 
boxes,” he said. 

“But boxes can’t speak,” retorted Ben. 

“That was your own imagination, or else 


some of your watch were talking in their sleep,” 
wes We lmaiets explanation. 


But that would not answer. Not only did 
Ben swear positively to the facts, but the rest of 
the men backed him up, and I resolved to take 
apeep into the hold. Accordingly I had the 
hatches taken off—both fore and main—and 
then I went down. I found the cargo all in 
order, and no appearance of anything out of the 
way. I called out several times‘to know if there 
was anything there, but without effect. The 
hatches were put on again, and I tried to make 
the men believe that they must have been mistak- 
en; but it was of no use. They were sure there 
was something out of the way, and the result of 
my search, so far from allaying their uneasiness, 
rather increased it, for they were now sure that 
there were really ghosts on board the ship. 

“ Somebody’s been murdered in that ere hold,”’ 
muttered Ben, “ an’ now his ghost is walking 
about.” 

Ben’s ideas I found had more influence with. 
the crew than did mine, and I resolved to let the 
matter rest for further developments. 

The wind continued to abate, and by eight 
o’clock it only blew a fair top gallant breeze, but 
of course we had a heavy sea. Through the 
day the wind varied but very little, being out 
from the northward, and blowing steadily. At 
eight o’clock in the evening, when the first watch 
was set, I had the ship put under close-reefed 
topsails, and fore staysails and spanker again, 
and then I turned in. Just after midnight the 
second mate, whose name was Bailey, came into 
the cabin and told me that the noise had com- 
menced again in the hold. I quickly arose and 
threw on my coarse jacket, and then followed 
him on deck, where I found Ben “Hall waiting 
for me at the wheel, and the rest of his watch 
with him. 

“Now, captain,” he said, “just you come 
down into the forecastle, and see fur yourself.” 

I told him to lead on, and I followed. There 
Was yet quite asea, and the ship rolled consider- 
ably—so much so that I had to seize hold upon 
several objects to keep myself on my feet. I 
found a candle burning in the forecastle, sus- 
pended from one of the beams by a wire frame, 
but there were none of the men there save Ben, 
who had just gone down ahead. 

“Now just you put your ear agin the hulk- 
head, an’ listen,” he whispered to me; “an’ 
mind that you don’t make any noise.” 

I followed his directions. 
chest lashed against the bulkhead—and of course 
it will be understood that this bulkhead separa- 


ted the hold from the forecastle, being only a | 
partition of inch boards neatly matched togeth- | 


er. Isat down upon this chest and placed my 
ear to the partition. At the end of some mo- 
ments I thought I heard a sort of shuffling sound 
—but then that might only be the movement of 
some of the bales or boxes. At length, howev- 
er, Theard a different sound. It was a sort of 
low moan, and did most surely have a human 
tone. I became interested now, and listened 
attentively. Soon another moan broke upon my 
ear, and on the next instant I heard these words 





There was a | 








spoken :—" Don’t for heaven's sake make such 
afuss, or you'll have the whole ship's crew 
down on us !"” 

I do not think it strange that this startled me. 
I heard after this a murmur of voices, but I 
could not make out distinctly the words that 
were spoken ; but I made myself sure that there 
were a number of men concealed in the hold. 
Who they were, or how they came there, I could 
not imagine. Isat there half an hour after this, 
but could hear no more, save occasionally that 
low moan, and once ina while a buzzing soum, 
as though people were whispering. 

I went on deck and beckoned Ben to follow 
me. I proceeded at once to the wheel, and by 
the time I reached it, my crew were all about 
me, and I could see from the countenances of 
those who stood within the rays of the binnacle 
lamp, that they were full of anxiety. 

“Now, my men,” said I, “I have heard the 
noises that have troubled you, and I can tell you 
what they are. Somebody, or some number 
of bodies, have secreted themselves in our hold, 
and one of them has got hurt in some way. Of 
course I have no more idea of what it all means 
than you have. All is, there are men secreted 
there—perhaps to escape paying their passage, 
and perhaps for something else. They may be 
criminals escaped from justice, and they may 
be—” 

I had almost said “pirates,” but I kept that 
thought to myself. : 

“ However,” I added, “ let the matter rest to- 
night where itis, and in the morning we will at- 
tend toit. There is no danger, fur we may be 
assured that they have too much fear of expos- 
ure to attempt any harm.” 

And thus at length the men agreed to leave 
it, and I could see that they were much relieved 
by my discovery. After having looked to the 
position of the ship, and given directions to my 
mate, I went to my cabin again. 

As soon as it was fairly daylight, I went on 
deck, and I found the whole crew there, those 
of the mid-watch not having turned in at all 
since they were relieved. I had loaded my pis- 
tols, and Mr. Thomas had done the same. 
Again I ordered the hatches to be taken off, fore 
and aft, and as soon as this was done, I went 
down, my mate following close behind. The 
cargo forward was mostly boxes of cloth, the 
greater part of the heavier articles having been 
stowed aft. I crept forward close to the bulk- 
head, and then for the first time I found that 
some of the boxes had been moved up, and there 
was evidently quite a space thus made down 
among the bales. 

“ Halloo,” I eried. “ Who’s down here?” 

But I received no answer ; and I repeated the 
question with the same success. 

“Come on,” I cried tomy mate. Come on, 
Mr. Thomas, and we'll have ’em out at some 
rate.” 

Upon this, there was a hurried whisper not 
far from where I was then crouched, for the box- 
es came so near the beams that we had to crawl 
on our hands and knees. I knew I could hear 
voices, though I could not understand a word. 
But soon there came something that I could 
understand. 

“Now look here, my fine fellows, whoever 
you be,” cried some one from among the boxes, 
“you'd better let us be in peace. There's five 
of us here, and we'll shoot the first one that 
shows his head. And more too ; we’ll shoot every 
man that comes, for we’ve got pistols and pow- 
der enough !” 

“Who are you?” I asked, without moving. 

There was a hurried whisper, and then the 
same voice said : 

“We are escaped convicts, and we are going 
to America for safety. We’ve got provisions 
enough, and if you’ll let us alone, you shall not 
be harmed, but if you attempt to touch us, or 
if you even come where we be, you shall die as 
sure as death !” 

This was spoken in a deep, powerful tone, and 
with an air of reckless determination which left 
no room for doubt. I hesitated a moment, but I 
quickly made up my mind that it would he fool- 
ish to venture further at present, for the villains 
had every advantage on their side. In fact, 
they could have held an army at bay where they 
were; so I turned about and told my mate that 
we would return, and he said— Of course.” 
But before I left the place, I said : 

“Look ye, fellows, and mark one thing—let it 
be storm or sunshine, starvation or suffocation, 
these hatches don’t come off again.” 

“That wont trouble us,” was the only answer 
I received, and then I returned to the deck. 

I soon informed the men of what had trans- 
pired, and after the hatches were replaced and 
battened down, I went downto my cabin. I was 
in a situation which I did not like at all, and I 
was determined, if it was a possible thing, that 
those villains should not remain long with their 
liberty, for in the first place the very idea of 
having such rascals holding me continually at 
bay was repugnant; and then there might be 
danger—they might concoct some plan for mur- 
dering us, and robbing the ship; and again I 
would like to deliver them up to justice. 
thing puzzled me exceedingly. 


One 
How five men 
could get on beard unnoticed, was not very won- 
derful, secing that the ship lay in the dock four 
days after she was loaded; but how they could 
get their provisions on board and stow them, 
was the puzzle. As for water, they were right 
on one of the great iron tanks, so they would 
not want for drink. 

But these matters were nothing. How to 
capture the scamps, that was the question—and 
upon that I pondered. When I went on deck 
again, I found my men all earnestly engaged 
upon the startling subject, and it took me but a 
few moments to see that they all looked to me 
for guidance, and for action too. I merely told 
them to wait with time and patience, and that I 
would do the best I could. 


| 





At noon the wind chopped round to the north- | 


east, and I knew we were going to have a blow, 
and in half an hour more it ecame—the same one 
we had been expecting. By three o'clock the 
ship was under close-reefed topsails again, and 
with courses farled. The sea was high and 
chopping, and the ship rolled and pitched lustily 





“ Thank heaven, we've got sea-room enough,” 
uttered my mate, who had come and stood by 
my side. 

At that instant a thought struck me. My 
mate’s remark sent the idea of a plan through my 
brain like a shot, and I started with the impres- 
sion. If we were running on rocks those fellows 
in the hold would make for the deck ! 

I reflected for a few moments, and my plan 
was formed, and having called my men about 
me I made it known. 
seized upon it quickly. 
to get at all the arms we had on board, which 
we found to be ten pistols, two muskets and two 
harpoons. 
left, and having loaded the pistols, I distributed 
them to those I thought the best calculated to 
use them to advantage. This done I next had 
a lot of seizing stuff made ready and placed where 
it would be at hand. Next I furmished four of 
the stoutest, coolest men with handspikes, and 
stationed them at the forecastle companion-way, 
for I knew that if I could frighten the villains 
sufficient to start them up, they would easily 
break down the light bulkhead of the forecastle, 
and come out that way, as the hatches were im- 
passable, : 

My plan was all arranged, and the men were 
instructed. 

“Let her off into the trough of the sea,”’ said 
I to the helmsman. 

The wind was now blowing furiously, and as 
the ship fell off, she heeled over frightfully and 
pitched rather more than I should have liked 
under any other circumstances. But we had 
life-lines rove, and the men kept their feet 
easily. 

- Soden, breakers, breakers!” yelled Ben 
Hall from the bows, with all his might. 

“Let go everything!’ I shouted through my 
trumpet, without the least regard to the appli- 
eability of my orders—and of course nothing 
was let go. But the men thumped about the 
deck uproarously, and the water came dashing 
over and in torrents. 

“ Lost, lost, lost !’’ shouted Ben, like the voice 
of a young hurricane ; and at that moment half 
adozen of the men began to rattle the chain 
cable upon the deck most vigorously. 

“ Hark!” 

There came acrash from the forecastle, and 
in a moment more a stout man came half rush- 
ing and half tumbling up the ladder. He reach- 
ed the deck, and asa lurch of the ship carned 
him into the lee-scuppers, he was pounced upon 
and secured just as a second man made his ap- 
pearance. This second man came up just in 
time to feel the touch of a handspike which one 
of the men happened to let fall at that moment, 
and the consequence was, that villain number 
two fell upon the deck, and was being bound 
up with some of the seizing stuff, just as Ben 

Hall tapped villain number three with an iron 
belaying-pin, and placed him also upon deck. 
The fourth man followed his companions up the 
ladder, tumbling and leaping, half crazed with 
fear of being wrecked ; but at the combings he 
made a lurch and rolled into the scuppers just as 
the first man had done, and of course he was 
easily bound. 

According to the statement that had been 
made to me, there was one more, but I dared not 
wait for him now, for the ship was taking the 
sea a little too roughly for safety, so I had the 
helm put down and the yards braced up again, 
and $00n we were safely on the wind. Then I 
went back to look for the other man, for I had 
been told there were five of them, and I believed 
it. I asked one of those we had bound about it 
but he would not speak. He had not yet got 
over his astonishment. Just then I remember- 
ed the groaning we had heard, and I supposed 
this fifth man might be unable to help himself, 
so Itook some ef my men and went down into 
the forecastle. A large portion of the bulkhead 
had been torn away, and through the opening I 
could see a man stretched out upon some bales 
of carpeting, and when I reached him I found his 
leg was fractured, and perhaps broken. We 
carried him on deck, but he groaned piteously 
with pain on the way. Mr. Thomas was consid- 
erable of a surgeon, and he examined the leg. 
It was so much swollen that it was difficult to 
determine whether the bone was broken or not, 
though it was most probable that it was not 
wholly broken off. However, he was cared for, 
and then I turned my attention to the others. 

It was sometime before I could get anything 
out of them excepting curses and imprecations 
upon us, because we had served them such a 
trick. At length, however, I made out to get at 
their history, though I did not do it until the next 
day, and then not until I had fairly driven them 
to it by thirst, for I assured them that not a drop 
of water should pass their lips until they had an- 
swered all my questions. 

Their story was this :—They were five of the 
worst villains in London, and there they had 
been apprehended for a most daring burglary. 
From some words that they spoke more than 
they had intended, I knew that on that occa- 
sion they had committed one murder at least, 
but they would not own it when asked, though 
I knew they lied. 


They were pleased, and 


They made their escape and 
fled to Liverpool, where they were recaptured ; 
and again they made their escape. They came 
down to the dock at night, and found that my 
ship was all loaded save a very few boxes that 
were then on the wharf, and that she would sail 
for the United States directly. During the night 
they knocked down the officer in charge of the 
dock, and having secured him they emptied two 
of the boxes inte the dock, and fillePthem up 
with bread, keeping back enough of the cloth to 
place around the bread so that it should not rat- 
tle, and also placing stones with the rest of the 
cloth, so that it should sink. They knew of 
course that they should find water enough in the 
hold, and as soon as they had made these arrange- 
ments they crawled into the hold and secrewd 
themselves. On the second night from that they 
had to craw] out from their hiding-places and go 
on shore for food and drink, for they dared not 
search for their boxes, though they knew they 
had been put in the hold. They managed to 
leave the ship, for the night was as dark as a 


. 


My first movement was | 


But the muskets and harpoons we | 





ger, and get back again without being detected 
As soon as we were at sea, and while noisy 
work was going on upen the deck, they man- 
aged to move the boxes so as to make quite a 
comfortable berth. By the help of candles that 
they brought with them, they found their two 
boxes of bread, and thus they settled down for 
quite a comfortable voyage. But an accident 
betrayed them. When the storm arose, and 
the ship began to pitch, one of the heavy boxes 
they had moved fell down, and struck one of 
them on the leg, either breaking or cracking the 
bone. This caused the groaning and exclama 
tions which had first startlhd Ben Hall, and 
which finally led to their capture. 

We rode out a gale of eight-and-forty hours, 
and after that we had fine weather. When we 
arrived in New York, I delivered my prisoners 
up to the proper authorities, together with a full 
statement of all the facts. The rascals begged, 
and prayed, and cursed, and swore, and threat 
ened me with all sorts of terrible fates if I ex- 
posed them to justice, but they made no impres- 
sion upon me. They were walked on shore to 
a prison from which their villanous wit could 
not free them, and in due time they found their 
way back to England, where I afterwards learn- 
ed they were convicted of murder and executed. 
So Ihad no more fear of their ever carrying out 
the awful threats they made against poor me. 

That was the most troublesome cargo I ever 
had, and 1 know not that I ever came nearer see- 
ing ghosts at sea than on that occasion, 





COTTON BALES AND MOSCOW. 


There are many historical mistakes—histori- 
cal mistakes which no one will be permitted to 
explain. For instance, it was stated soon after 
the battle of Buena Vista, that General ‘Taylor 
said to the commander of his artillery, ‘a lietle 
more grape, Captain Bragg.’ It was conclusive- 
ly proved that General ‘Taylor could not have 
uttered these words—that he was tuo far off to 
have been heard if he had uttered them; and 
besides, the gallant captain himself testitied that 
they were never spoken at all. 

The parade lately, the beating of drums and 
so forth, called to our minds the military hallu- 
cination which we have just mentioned, and also 
suggest to us two other hallucinations connécted 
with war, which have but litthk: foundation in 
fact. 

In the first place we would mention that the 
belief is prevalent that our soldiers were fortitied 
with cotton bales at the battle of New. Orleans. 
We were not at that battle, but we have good 
authority for saying that there were no cotton 
bales used on thatoccasion. Our troops did not 
fight under any such shelter. A few bales of 
cotton goods were flung into the breastwork ; but 
no bieastwork was made of cotton-bags or bales. 
We make this statement in fall and complete 
earnestness. General Jackson always denied the 
cotton-bale story, and one of bis aids, as gallant 
and as truthful a man as ever lived, told us with 
his own lips, that if there was a cotton bale on 
the ficld of Chalmette, he never saw it. 

The other delusion that we would mention, re- 
fers to the burning of Moscow. Most people 
believe that Moscow was consumed when the 
great Napoleon invaded Russia. ‘This, too, is 
amistake. That ancient city, the oldest of all 
modern cities, was hardly seorched. Things 
around and about it were consumed. In some 
places the suburbs were burnt, but there was no 
burning which deserves the name of a contlagra- 
tion. Lherefore, we say that Moscow never was 
burnt, and that there was no burning which de- 
serves the name of a conflagration. Therefore, 
we say that Moscow never was burnt, and that 
there were no cotton bales at New Orleaus.— 
Baltimore Sun. 





PLAYS IN OLDEN TIMES, 

There was once avery popular game, which 
consisted in one of the company being seated on 
a stick which was placed over a pail of water, 
and was by no means steady ; the candidate for 
honor held in his hands ataper, which it was his 
object and his glory to light at another fixed at 
the extremity of the said stick, and which he 
could only reach by a delicate aud well balanced 
shuffle towards the object ; it frequently happen- 
ed that the other end would be uplifted, the stick 
roll off, the actor be thrown, the light be extin- 
guished, and admired confusion ensue, accom- 
panied by the erowing of lungs like Chanticleer. 
This lively amusement, it must be confessed, 
would not suit the velvet carpets of Beleratia or 
elsewhere ; but in the days when it most obtain- 
ed, the floor was probably strewn with sand or at 
best wich rushes. Jf the game of pail was lively, 
what was that of the bucket! This was played 
by our long-haired ancestors ; a youth that nour- 
ished locks of sufficient length, or that wore a 
wig of the proper dimensions, placed himself 
ona board over the bucket of water prepared. 
Ata given signal, he ducked backwards without 
losing his balance, and managed to dip the tip 
of his long locks into the pure element, and in- 
stantly recover himself. As he seldom secom- 
plished this feat without a variety of failures, the 
comic incidents attending his strnggles delichted 
the andience. Cherry-hob and orange bob were 
both considered as charming games, and one 
which held its own to alate period, was thus 
performed. A gentleman put the end of a coil 
of string into his mouth, gallantly presenting 
the otherend to a selected young lady ; the duty 
of both was to absorb the string with their lips, 
till by degrees they approached each other, as if 
attracted by a magnetic influence, and a kiss, if 
one conld be accomplished in spite of the mutual 
impediment, concluded the atfair.—/ousrhold 
Words. 





ee ee 
MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 


Tt is death in Lapland to marry a maid with- 
out the consent of her parents or friends. When 
a young man has formed an attachment fora 
female, the fashion is to appoint their friends to 
Meet to behold the two young parties run a race 
together. The maid is allowed in starting the 
advantage of one third part of the race, 
itis impossible, except willing of hers 
she should be overtaken. JF the maid outrua 
her suitor, the matter is cnded: he most never 
have her, it being penal for the mar 
motion of marnage. Bot if the 





sto renew the 
vervon has ao 


affection for him, though at first she runs fast to 
try the truth of his love, she will_—withowt At 
lanta’s golden balls to retard her «peed—pretend 


, , . 
some casualty, and make a volentary halt betere 


she comes to the mark or the end of the ren 





Thus none are compelled to m aimet t 
own woilla; and that os the camse that m this 
poor conntry, the married peor re richer in 
their own contentment than in other lands, where 
so many forced matches make fliyne! love, and 
ause real unhappiness.—(Custome of Nations 
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Avtnonsnte —As aman erneaces the deter 


minauon to heeeme aveidier and goto the ware 
wavely resolved to bear dangers, and difiealu 





and wounds, and death itself, hat at the ! 
| time never anticipating the partynlor feer oY 
which those evile may sarprise us n extreme 


closed dungeon—and satisfy their craving hup- | 


ly unpleasant manner—just so we roch mito a 


thorship.— Gorthe 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A WINTER STORM. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURT. 


The shades of night are falling around, 
And cladin snow is the frozen ground ; 
I hear the voice of the wailing blast, 

As the ice-king’s car goes whistling past. 


He breathes o’er the sea, and the storm-king dread 
Is up from the caves where makes he his bed; 
And they Jash the billows with frenzied breath, 
And are flinging afar their shafts of death. 


Death to the mariner, braving them now— 
When the mad waves kiss his vessel's prow; 
Urging him on where the breakers roar, 
Chilling the heart with a fearful power. 


And together they meet in the dwelling of want— 
Where poverty stalks like a spectre gaunt; 

And through crevice and broken paue they go, 
Where croucheth the beggar amid his woe. 


The storm-winds teach us a lesson grave, 
That death is lurking on land and wave; 
Here, alternate joy and pain are ours, 
But heaven hath never dying flowers. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A REVOLUTIONARY DOG. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


CAROLINE A. 


BY MRS. SOULE, 

A tone time the young man knelt upon the 
sunken grave, striving to decipher the almost ob- 
literated letters chiselled upon the low, gray and 
mossy headstone. But at length, just as his 
own and the patience of his companions was 
exhausted, he raised his flushed face, and a look 
of triumph shot from his dark eye, while a ro- 
guish smile lurked in the corners of his lips, as 
he exclaimed: 

“T have it—T have it, and what guess you it 
is? A revoluiionary—what !” 

“Soldier, hero, officer,” exclaimed the party, 
in a breath. 

“Wrong, all of you,” and he laughed right 
merrily. “A capital story this. After weaving 
a whole volume of legends about this lonely 
grave, and after my playing Old Mortality for en 
hour or more, it turns out that he whose voice 
is now forever hushed beneath this grassy mound,” 
and he assumed a tragic air, “ once gave vent to 
his noble thoughts, and his blessed sympathies, 
by a loud or a low—bow-wow.” 

“ You joke us,” said one. “ You profane the 
sanctity of the cemetery,” said another; while 
the third, a young and gentle girl, bent down to 
the stone, and after some trouble, spelled out the 
very words her brother had uttered. 

“Itis dog,” said she, earnestly, “but I do 
not feel that we have wasted our time here, for 
there must have been some thrilling story con- 
nected with his life, or he would never have been 
buried thus. At any rate, the wreath of wild 
flowers which I wove, shall be hung upon the 
stone ;” and she took from her fair brow a bud- 
ding chaplet of the blended hues which the sum- 
mer sunset wears, and reverently laid it upon the 
mossy monument, and then taking a white rose 
from her bosom, cast it upon the low, green 
grave. 

“Do not laugh,” whispered she, carnestly, 
as looking up, she marked the merriment that 
struggled on every lip for agay expression. “I 
cannot bear you should, for I know that when 
the story of that dog is told us, we shall feel 
proud to know that we have stood beside his 
burial place. But see,” and she pointed to the 
western sky, “the sun is nearly down and we 
are far from uncle’s. We must hasten, and to- 
night, when we are gathered around the hearth- 
stone, Vil ask him about this revolutionary dog. 
V'll warrant he can tell us all about him. Such 
a singular fact as this could not have escaped 
his antiqnarian researches.” 

And it had not, for when Annie, in giving 
him a narrative of the day’s ramble and adven- 
tures, came to the lonely grave in the corner of 
the deserted cemetery, he stopped her at once, 
with the exclamation—“ the revolutionary dog ! 
O, and since you have found his grave, I must 
tell you his story; that is, if you would like to 
hear it.” 

“Yes, yes, uncle, do, we are impatient to 
know why he was buried thus.” 

“ You shall know—you shall know.” 





“Tt was early in the spring of 1777. The 
evening had set in cold and gusty. The heavy 
clouds that hung in straggling masses about the 
gray sky, portended a violent storm, while the 
wiud went sobbing about like an unquict spirit 
in search of rest, rattling the dry boughs of the 
still naked trees with a fearful violence, and 
wheeling through the patches of snow which still 
lay scattered about with such force as to drive 
the crusts of frozen flakes far over the brown and 
ridgy ground. The moon gave only a ghostly 
light, while the stars were entirely hidden, and 
ayencral gloom seemed to pervade the whole 
outer world. 

“Bat it was not the brewing of the coming 
storm that saddened so terribly the hearts of the 
Merselis family, as afier the untasted supper had 
been cleared away, they gathered about the broad 
old hearthstone. Nay, in their human trouble, 
the war of the elements was scarcely heeded. 
But that some deep grief rested upon them, was 
evilent at a glance. 

“Upon the left of the fireplace, where burned 
and crackled as merrily as usual the old back-log 
and the generous splinters, sat a gray-haired 
man. The family Bible lay on his knees, and 
the fingers of one hand were carefully held be- 
tween some leaves of the New Testament. In 
the other he held his spectacles, every other mo- 
ment patiing them to his eyes and then taking 
them down and rabbing them azainst his coat- 
sleeves. Opposite him, upon the right, sat his 
aged wife, ber knitting-work for alinost the first 
time lying idly im her lap. Oftener than usual 
id she stoop to brush away the embers from 
the dark and labor-polished stone, and each time 
as she bent one side to hang up the Llack wing, 
her euly duster, she drew her hands quik kly across 
hereyes. About midway between the venera- 








ble couple sat a young and lovely girl, over 
whose fair brow eighteen summers had lightly 
passed. But the rose of her cheek had faded, 
her mirth-loving lips were strained into fearful 
composure, while her light, hopetul blue eye wore 
a saddened look. On the one side of her, upon | 
a folded camp blanket, sat or rather reclined a | 
young man, some two or three years her senior, 

aglance at whose profile, could you have ob- 

tained it, would have revealed to you the fact 

that he had a brother's right to nestle his head 

so contidingly inthe maiden’s lap. Occasionally 

he would lift his face to hers, and then with a 

deep drawn sigh bury it again in the folds of 

her dress. By her right sat another young man, 

with a towering manly form, a noble brow, over 

which waved rich masses of dark hair, a flashing 

black eye, and a finely curved thin lip, whose 

very contour told that a brave, high-souled heart 

lay beneath that breast, whose tumultuous throb- 

bings could almost be heard in the silence of the 

hour. Something more than a brother he seem- 

ed, as he held so firmly, yet gently, the young 

girl’s hand, now fulding it to his heart, and then 

pressing it so fervently to his marble-liké check. 

Before her, stretched at full length, with eyes 

closed as in a heavy sleep, but with ears pricked 

up atthe least unusual sound, lay a large, shag- 

gy-looking dog, in the depths of whose brown 

sides rested one of his fair mistress’s feet, and 

as that stirred gently or uneasily, so did the po- 
sition of the canine friend vary, and whenever 

her breath went and came with a stronger pulse, 

he would rouse himself at once and thrust his 

fore paws on to her knets, and look earnestly 
into her face till she smiled on him and whisper- 
ed ‘poor Faithful.’ Back of all, so far in the 

gloom of the large room that they seemed but 
huge shadows, crouched on low seats, sat a sa- 
ble faced couple, whose heads had grown gray in 
the service of the master and mistress that were 
now plunged in so deep a grief, and gheir atti- 
tude, unconsciously taken, betokened plainer 
than words the warm sympathy of their honest 
hearts. 

“The old clock that ticked so unceasingly 
behind the door, had twice struck since the 
group seated themselves, and the pointers were 
fast approaching the hour of eight. Yet not a 
word had been spoken, save when Lizzie address- 
ed the dog. But now the brother raised his 
head and looked pleadingly around, saying 
earnestly, ‘fur the love of life, do some of you 
say something. This death-like stillness un- 
nerves me. Have you no parting word of coun- 
sel or advice, mother, futher?’ The lips of the 
aged ones trembled, but their hearts were too full 
to speak. ‘ Well, then, sweet sister, sing to us 
—anything—anything, but this terrible silence.” 

“A low, plaintive melody was breathed out, 
rather than sung by the maiden, but with the 
close of the first stanza, her brother’s fingers 
were upon her mouth : ‘ Not another note, Lizzy, 
of that mournful lay. Soldiers on the eve of 
battle for their country’s wrongs should have 
some warlike air, some spirited, thrilling song, 
something to drown the cries of the heart, and 
make the ear ring to the thunders of cannon and 
the plaudits of the brave. You are not fit to be 
a soldier’s sister, nay,’ and he whispered, ‘or a 
soldier’s bride !’ 

“But Lwill prove myself to be one, when you 
are away,’ said she, ‘striving with the heroism 
of a true woman to subdue her grief. ‘1 will 
pray night and morning for victory to your 
arms, and I'll defend with my little hands, this 
old homestead, against Indians and tories, as 
only a soldier’s sister, and,’ she blushed, then 
added firmly, ‘and bride could do.’ 

“*Now you talk rightly, Lizzie; now my 
blood begins to boil and my nerves to quiver ; 
only keep up this spirit, and we shall go forth 
to-morrow like brave men.’ 

“Yes,” said Lizzie, ‘like brave, true-hearted, 
noble men, fighting not merely for the honor’s 
sake, but for your holy rights—not for a king, 
butfor a country. Father, mother, rouse up! 
Let us put aside our sadness—let us speak only 
cheering words. Let us forget that captivity or 
death may come to them, and think only of the 
hard blows they'll strike for freedom. We have 
done wrong to yield up to private feelings so 
deeply. J, for one, will be to-night not a Roman, 
but a Mohawk maiden, and bid them go and stay 
till they have conquered the foes of our beauti- 
ful valley. Aud since duty keeps me at home, 
since L cannot go with them to nurse them if 
they grow sick, to heal their wounds if they be 
wounded, to bury them if they die, I'll send one 
that will do perhaps more than I could myself ; 
who will go where I cannot, who will protect 
them when other friends should fail. Faithful,’ 
and she took hold of the dog’s paws, as he 
placed them on her knees, ‘ Faithful, listen” to 
me, and remember every word your mistress 
says. You are to go to-morrow morning to 
Fort Stanwix with these two soldiers, and you 
are not to come back without them till you know 
that they are dead. You are to be as faithful 
to them as you have been to me, and when you 
come to die, brave fellow, you shali be buricd 
with the honors due to a revolutionary dog. 
Remember, now,’ and she patted his head. 
The intelligent eyes of the animal seemed to 
sparkle with added light; he licked her hands, 
gave a low, affirmative growl, and stretched 
himself again before her. 

“«¢That is well done for a Mohawk maiden,’ 
said her brother, with a soldier’s halloa, ‘but it 
must not be. Faithful must stay with you. He 
will guard you better than a dozen men. He 
ean scentan Indian or a tory when miles away, 
and tell by an intruder’s look whether he is bent 


on a friendly or evil mission. 

“ «He shall not stay,’ said the sister, firmly, 
“and now that Lhave told him to go, he will 
not stay,’ continued she, to her lover, who now 
pat in an interfering word, ‘we do not need him 
We shall always be on the guard for foes. Aud 


He must stay.’ 


if they come, why Ben and | will care for thein,’ 
and she glanced towards one of the black masses 
in the coruer. 

“*Ay, ay, Missus Lizzie answered it bravely,’ 
shaking at the same time his brawny fists, ‘not 





till dis nigyer’s heart stop jumpin’ do dey tak’ dat 
we no need 
him. Let ‘im go, dat’s what I say.’ 


chil’. Let de dog yo, massas ; 
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“And so said the aged father and mother, and | 


the next morning, when the two young soldiers, 
the betrothed and the son and brother, girded 


on their swords and swung their knapsacks and | 


shouldered their guns and parted with those 
de..rer to them than life—parted and went their 
way to fight the long, fierce and tedious conflict 
for freedom, the dog went with them, and well 


| 


was it too for the brave young captain, or his | 


bridal day had never dawned. 





“Six months had passed, and many a hard 
blow had the young men dealt, and many a 
hard one too received in'return. But now the 


youngest of the two, the stripling brother, lay | 


pale and sick upon his hard camp bed. A fever, 
the consequence of an inflamed wound, had worn 
him to the bones, and though now pronounced 
convalescent by the surgeon, it was evident that 
more tender care than could be given in the fort 
was needed to restore him to health and strength. 
Every moment that his brother-in love, and soon 
to be in-law, could spare from martial duties, 
was spent at his bedside, and every delicacy that 
their rude stores could furnish, was brought 
forth to tempt the sick and weary palate. 

“Can you think of nothing, William, that 
would relish?’ asked the young captain, one 
morning, as he marked how the invalid turned 
loathingly from the camp soup he had brought 
him. 
“© Yes,’ said he, ‘there is one thing, but it is 
of no use to mention it here.’ 

“«Tell_ me,’ responded the other, eagerly. 
‘We may procure it.’ 

“«T remember a year or two since, when re- 
covering from a fever, old Ben shot some pigeons 
and Lizzie broiled one for me, and from the mo- 
ment I tasted the first morsel, strength seemed 
to return. But though it be the season for them 


} 


not for worlds would I have one of my comrades * 


expose himself for me,’—and_ he strove to swal- 
low the soup. 

“ Captain G— said nothing, but in the course 
of the forenoon, with two of his soldiers, sal- 
lied from the fort, in quest of some birds, large 
flucks of” which had been seen flying about a few 
days before. He did not apprehend the least 
danger to himself or them; for several weeks 
their foes had been very quiet, and none of them 
were supposed to be in the neighborhood. He 
forgot those savages were a wary set, and that 
their quiet is like the awful calm before the hur- 
ricane bursts forth. 

“They had not gone further than a mile into 
the dense woods that day to the south of them, 
ere a party of Indians started up suddenly from 
a tangled thicket, where they had lain in panther- 
like ambuseade, and surrounding the unhappy 
men, they shot them all down, tomahawked and 
scalped them, and left them for dead. 

“Perhaps three hours had clapsed from the 
time of their leaving the fort, when William 
Merselis was awakened from an uneasy slumber, 
by the howling of the dog Faithful, and opening 
his eyes, beheld him on his bed beside him, ut- 
tering the most piteous moans, and begging for 
something with all fhe importunity his intelli- 
gence could muster. 

“In vain did the thin, white hand of the inva- 
lid strive to soothe him; in vain did his low, 
weak voice essay to quiet him. He still kept 
up the same pleading noise; he still kept his 
forepaws on the bosom of his sick master. Al- 
most worn out with his efforts to hush him, and 
put him one side, William called at length to a 
passing soldier, and begged him to take off the 
dog, for he wearied him, adding, ‘he seems 
possessed. I cannot imagine what ails him.’ 

“<T think, sir,’ said the man, ‘he wants to go 
after the captain, who sent him back and told 
him to stay with you.’ 

“After the captain? And where pray has 
he gone? He has not left the fort without a 
guard ?” 

“ «Yes sir, he and two others have gone out 
to shoot pigeons.’ 

“¢That’s it—that’s it,’ said the sick man. 
‘Oif Iwere only well. Hark, ye, my brave 
friend. Open the gates, and let that dog go. 
There’s something brewing, or if not, ’twill do 
no harm. Faihful,’ addressing the dog, ‘go 
tint the captain, and don’t come back till he 
comes with you, or you leave him dead.’ 

“ Paint, stiff, and suffcring excruciating agony 
from his many and fearful wounds, the captain 
at length opened the eyes which his savage foes 
had fancied wore closed forever—opened them 
it seemed, only to bid the world adieu, for far 
from his brave men, with no hope of rescue, 
there seemed nothing left for him but to die. 
After many efforts, he dragged his weary limbs to 
the side of one of his comrades, and laid his 
bleeding head on the pulseless bosom, and the 
flickering life that yet glimmered in his own 
seemed fading out entirely. 

“Bat at that moment a rustling in the dry 
leaves arrested his attention, and ere he had 
time to fancy what it might be, a low, familiar 
whine reached his ear, and in less than no time 
tie faithful animal, whom his promised bride 
had charged to care for him, bounded to his side. 
But what did the dog in an emergency like this? 
He did what he could. 
crimson wounds, and thus relieved him forawhile 


He licked the sore and 


trom the exquisite torture, and then looked into 
his eyes as if for some directions. 

“* Paithfal,’ said the captain, ‘upon you de- 
pends my life and Lizzie’s happiness. Go and 
tind some one to cure fur me.” 

“The dog bent once more tenderly over him, 
and then started off on a race that was like to 
that of a sudden wind. He cleared the woods 
quickly and fled down the bank of the river 
He had gone about a mile, when he perecived 
ata distance two fishermen, just putting off in 
their boat. Withavelocity that almost capsized 
it, the animal bounded into it, and in canine 
They 
resisted awhile and strove with blows to beat him 
off. But like a martyr he bore them all, still 
cuntinuing in mute, but expressive language to 


way pleaded with them to turn back. 


urge them to gowithhim. His whining, piteous 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cries at length moved their hearts, and they | 


pu hed the boat to the shore and followed 
him to the weeds. But when they saw him 
rush into its sombre depths, they hesitated, and 
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turned back, fearing he was but a decoy to some 
Indian danger. But no words can describe the 
agony of the animal when he perceived this. 
He seized them by their clothes, and howled so 





furiously that from fear of being torn to pieces, 
they finally went with him, and thus were led to 
the bloody glade, where groaned the helpless and 
sorely wounded captain. 

“They were not long in constructing a rude 
litter, and in bearing from the fatal spot his 
weary body, and ere nightfall the fort again shel- 
tered him and his wounds were dressed. But a 
frightful spectacle he was. The whole of his 
scalp was removed ; in two places on the fore 
part of his head the tomahawk had penetrated 
to the skull; there was a wound on his back with 
the same instrument, beside one in his side, and 
another through his arm by a musket ball. 

“Tis long and tedious sufferings can only be 
imagined. Butas by a miracle, in spite of all, 
he still recovered, and us his surgeon says, ‘ap- 
peared well satistied to have his scalp restored to 
him, though uncovered with hair.’ And in the 
latter years of the revolution, when health and 
strength had again given vigor to his constitu- 
tion, the right arm of the ‘ scalped captain ’ dealt 
many a vigorous blow for his country’s freedom. 
And never was bride prouder of her groom, than 
was Lizzy Merselis, as while the bells were 
pealing America’s victory and the bonfires of 
triumph flashing all up and down her native val- 
ley, she placed her hand in that of her warrior 
lover, aud spoke her nuptial vows. « 

“© Once, my sister,” said the now rugged broth- 

*T said you were not fit to be asoldier’s bride. 
I yn it back. All honor to the Mohawk maid- 
en, who severs her own ringlets from her brow 
to waye them on her bridegroom’s head,’ and 
from his lips there burst a grand, triumphal 
shout, which the guests were ovly too proud and 
glad to echo.” 





“A twelvemonth afterward, one sunny afternoon 
in June, a little group were seen following a bier 
to the then almost graveless cemetery, which 
lay hidden in the depths of the forest. There 
was an aged man and woman, so feeble that 
they tottered atevery step; there was a married 
pair in the bloom of life; a suldier in fall mili- 
tary costume and two old negro servants. Reve- 
rently was the corpse lowered into the grave and 
gently were the clods thrown in, and with ten- 
der care were the green sods piled above the 
mound, And then a headstone was set up, and 
when all was finished the youthful wife hung 
over it alaurel wreath, and as she turned away, 
clinging to her husband’s arm, she whispered : 
‘Green forever be the memory of Fuaithful—a 
revolutionary dog.’” 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.} 


NOTE BOOK OF RESCHID PACHA. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Here is the counterpart to the curious story 
of the gloves of Omer Pacha, in an anecdote of 
the note-book of Reschid Pacha, prime minister 
of the Sultan, with whom the world is busied at 
present, as well as with the general of the Turk- 
ish armies. 

Reschid, the son of Reschid Ali, governor of 
the Morea, had for patron, under the reign of 
Mahmoud, old Pestew Pacha, the grand vizier. 
The latter induced the sultan to give young 
Reschid the embassy to Paris. He visited our 
capital, where he made himself beloved by every- 
body, and acquired that extensive acquaintance 
with the affairs of Europe and the laws of civili- 
zation, which have made him the first statesman 
of Constantinople. 

While devoting himself to the study of our 
customs, and the possible improvements in Tur- 
key, he received from Pestew Pacha the follow- 
ing letter, a poetic specimen of the language of 
business in the East 


“The flower of thy friendship will expand at 
the news I send thee. 

“Allah has given me strength (may his will 
be done in all things!) to bear a branch fall of 
thorns from the rose-tree cf the Padishah. 

“ Khosrew smokes his narghile in his solitary 
palace of Istamboul, and I am seated on the 
cushions where he slept last night. 

“Tam Grand Vizier, and my son Reschid is 
minister of foreiga affairs. Let him then hasten 
to quit Paris and come to join me. 

“May the ro-es and jessamines of our friend. 
ship be always flourishing! 

“Pestew Pacna.” 

Reschid Pacha therefore made promptly all 
his preparations, and, on the morrow after his 
audience of leave, sct out fur Constantinople. 

On the passage, Reschid learned that the ene- 
mies of Pestew, Akif and Halil Pacha, had sur- 
prised from the intoxication of the sultan a 
signature which struck with death his protector. 
Pestew had been exiled to Adrianople ; there he 
had received the bow-string, and his enemies 
had led the sultan to believe that he had died of 
apoplexy. 

Reschid continued his route towards Con 
stantinople, very uncertain as to the fate which 
awaited him in this capital. The enemies of 
Pestew, and, consequently, his own, were all 
powerful. Would they not make him share the 
disgrace, and, perhaps, cven the fate of Pestew 
Pacha? 

On his arrival, he immediately had an andi- 
ence with the sultan, who appearcd full of be 
nevolence. 

“We have both had a great lose 
“daring your absence. 





,” said he, 
Pestew was an old 
friend to you, and a faithful and 
vant to me; 


intelligent ser- 
and these servants,” added Mah- 
moud, sadly, “are very rare.”” 

“ What powerful motives, then, your majesty, 
could have forced you to deprive yourself of his 
services so suddenly?’ 

“[ was weary of his quarrels with Khosrew; 
bat I should have recalled him but for this attack 
of apoplexy.” 

Reschit looked at the latter with astonish- 


; ment 


“Your majesty has spoken of spoplexy; what 
does it mean *” 


“ That Postew died of a stroke of this malady.” 
“Who has dared tell vour majesty this 

“ Akif and Mahl.” 

‘They have lied, your majesty, and 1 sce 


clearly now that it was dicey whe 
h ; 


assassinated 





1." 





Resebid then showed the sultan the order, 
signed by his hand. 

“ He received the firman,” resumed he, “and 
immediately obeyed, a faithful subject to his last 
day. Here are some verses which he wrote, an 
hour before his death ; they are in this note- 
book, which he bequeathed me, in memory of 
his friendship 

And Reschid read, 


verses 


weeping, the following 


“Allah does all things well; let Allah be 
always praised ! 


“The flower serves as nourishment for the 
butterfly and the bee; 


soles man. 


at the same time if con- 


“Tt seemed to me this morning that the rose 
said to me, Friend Pestew, is it not better to 
inhale my perfumes than to live besieged by the 
black cares of politics # 

“T thought the flower was congratulating me 
on my disgrace. 

“ Flowers, I will not quit thee more ; it is in 
the midst of thee that I will await the angel who 
comes to s¢ck me. 

“Long or short, it is Allah who holds our 
dgys in his hand. Allah has done all things 
well; let Allah be always blessed !"" 

By degrees memory returned to Mahmoud. 
He vaguely recollected that he had been indaced 
to put his signature to a paper, and wept with 
Reschid. 

The next day Akif and Halil Pacha, notwith- 
standing his title of son-in-law of the sultan, were 
disgraced and sent into exile. And since this 
period the favor and power of Reschid Pacha 
have been but rarely and bricfly eclipsed. 


On the 7th of August last, a brilliant cortege 
crossed the Guif of Constantinople. Atits head 
glided the ten-oared caique of the treasurer of 
the Porte. Then came that of the treasurer's 
wife, then thirty other barks, laden with slaves 
and riches; boxes and coffers of veld, silver and 
shell, tilled with di 1s; chibouques and cups 
adorned with jewels, wrought plate, candelabras, 
furniture, inlaid trifles; 





robes and décorations 
of all sorts, folded or enveloped in the most 
splendid tissues of silk, gold, gauze and silver; 
all this sparkling in the rays of the sun, and 
fluttering in the sea-breeze The women of 
Stamboul, sitting on the quays, contemplated 
these marvels with an admiration full of envy. 
The escort was closed by twenty-eight caiques, 
filled with the eunuchs of the palace, in grand 
uniform, and the women of the new sultana, 

This was, in fact, the trousseau of a sultana, 
which they were bearing to her husband,—a 
trousseau valued at sixty millions; and the hus- 
band was the third son of Reschid Pacha, to 
whom the emperor, Abdul Medjid, granted the 
hand of his own daughter, Fatima Sultana. 

It is asserted that among the presents offered 
in return to the bridal pair, by Re-chid Pacha, 
was found the note-book of the old Pestew, a 
touvhing symbol of the vanity of greatness, 

Like his former patron, Reschid Pacha is a 
poet, and his verses are the admiration of literary 
Turks and Armenians. 





Strong passion, under the direction of a feeble 
reason, feeds a low fever, wich serves only to 
destroy the body that entertains it. But vehe- 
ment passion does not always indicate an infirm 
jusgment. It often a companies and actuutes, 
and is even auxiliary to a powerful understand- 
ing; and when they boh conspire and act har- 
moniously, th ir force is grear to de stroy disorder 
within, and uate injury from abroad. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union ] 
NEVER DESPAIR, 
BYJ. 6-6 PRELIOR. 
When ruin hangs grim o'er our passion-tossed bark, 
And the future approaches all cheerless and dark— 
Or the past is o’ershadowed by errors and crimes, 
Resolve still to conquer, and ** hope better times.’” 


When vices allure us and evils assail, 

And good resolutions repeatedly fail, 

Resolve still to conquer, and nobly declare 
Independence of spirit, and ‘* never despair."’ 


We are acting our parts in the scenes of a play, 

Between two eternities, passing away; 

And the golden winged moments fast fleeting, shall tell, 
Down the vista of time, if our acting is well. 


Let the past be forgottén—the future unfeared, 
The present improved, and our spirits be cheered 
By hope, journey onward, and spite of the past, 
We shall * conquer our fate,”’ and be happy at last. 
+o + 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE PEASANT’S COT. 
FROM A SHIPMASTER’S LOG-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 

On my last voyage to Bristol, the owners of 
the ship took passage with me. The whole cargo 
belonged to them, and they not only wished to 
do some business in England, but they also had 
a desire to travel some. Besides the three 
owners, I had four other passengers in the cabin. 
The passage from New York to England on 
that occasion was the most severe and stormy 
that Lever made. I have experienced heavier 
storms, but never before such continued hard 
weather. The old ship was on a strain the 
whole of the time, and though I run her into the 
Avon withont losing a life or an important spar, 
yet she had received much damage. Her main- 
mast was sprung, her rudder damaged, her tim- 
bers strained, and for the last week the pumps 
had to be kept going all the time, owners, pas- 
sengers, officers, and all, doing their share of 
work at the brakes. 

As soon as we could get the cargo out, the 
ship was hauled into the dock for repairs, and 
we found, upon examination, that it would be a 
week, at least, before she could be fit for sea, 
and that if she had all the repairs which she ab- 
solutely needed, it would take nearer two weeks. 
A contract was made for the job, and one of the 
owners agreed to stay by and superintend the 
work. ‘This left me at liberty, and I began to 
look around for some place to visit. I had heard 
much of Salisbury Plain. The famous Stone- 
henge was there, and so were there other relics 
of Roman and British antiquitics. Accordingly, 
to Salisbury Plain I resolved to go. When I 
went on board the ship to make arrangements 
with the owner who had remained there, I found 
one of the passengers just leaving. His name 
was Nathan Leeman. He was a young man, 
not more than thirty years of age, and I suppos- 
ed him, from his features and idiom, to be an 
Englishman. I told him I was going to Salis- 
bury, and he informed me that he was going the 
same way. 

Leeman had been intending to take the stage 
to Devizes, and from thence to take some of the 
cross coaches; but I had resolved to take a 
horse, and travel where, and how, and when I 
pleased, and he liked the plan so well that he 
went immediately and bought him a good saddle 
horse. 

It was about the middle of the forenoon when 
we set out, and I found that Leeman intended to 
visit the curiosities with me, and then keep on 
towards London, by the way of Andover and 
Chertsey, he having sent his baggage on ahead 
to Salisbury by the great mail route, which ran 
many miles out of the way. I found my com- 
panion most excellent company, and on the way 
he told me some passages from his own life. 
He was born in England, but this was the first 
time he had been in the kingdom since he was 
fourteen years of age, and I was led to infer that 
at that tirse he ran away from his parents. During 
the last six years of his residence in the United 
States, he had been engaged in Western land 
speculation, and he was now independently rich. 

We took dinner at Bradford, a large manu- 
facturing town, six miles southeast of Bath, and 
as soon as our horses were rested we set out 
again. Towards the middle of the afternoon, 
the sky began to grow overcast, and we had 
promise of a storm. By five o’clock the great 
black clouds were piled up in heavy masses, and 
it began to thunder. At Warminster we had 
taken the direct road for Amesbury, a distance 
of fourteen miles, and when this storm had come 
close upon us we were about half way between 
the two places. Iwas in no particular hurry, 
and as I had no desire to get wet, I proposed 
that we should stop at the first building we came 
to. In a few moments more we came to a point 
where a small cross road turned off to the right, 
and where a guide-board said it was five miles 
to Deptford Inn. 

I proposed that we should turn into this by- 
way and make for Deptford Inn as fast as possi- 
ble, and my companion readily assented. We 
had gone a mile when the great drops of rain 
began to fall; but, as good fortune would have 
it, we espied a small neat cottage, not more than 
a furlong ahead, through a clump of poplars. 
We made for this place, and reached it before 
we got wet. There was a good sized barn on 
the premises, and a long sheep-shed connected 
it with the house. Beneath this shed we drove, 
and just as we alighted, an old man came out. 
We told him that we had got caught in a 
storm, and asked him if he could accommodate 
us over night. He told us that we should have 
the best his humble place could afford, and that 
if we would put up with that, we should be 
weleome. 

As soon as the horses were taken care of, we 
followed the old man into the house. He was a 
gray-headed man, certainly on the down-hill side 
of threescore, and his form was bent by hard 
work. His countenance was naturally kind and 
benevolent, but there were other marks upon his 





brow than those of age. The moment I saw 


him I knew he had seen much of suffering. It 
was a neat room to which we were led, a living- 
room, but yet free from dirt and clutter. An 
old woman was just building a fire for supper, 
and as we entered she arose from her work. 

“Some travellers, wife, caught in the shower,” 
said the old man. 

“Surely, gentlemen, you're welcome,” the 
woman said, in a tone so mild and free that I 
knew she spoke only the feelings. of her soul. 
“t's poor fare we can give ye, but the heart 0’ 
the giver must e’en make up for that.” 

I thanked the good people, and told them I 
would pay them well for all they did for us. 

“Speak not of pay,” said the woman, taking 
her tea-kettle from the hob and hanging it upon 
the crane. 

“Stop, wife,” uttered the old man, tremulous- 
ly. “Let not your heart ran away with ye. If 
the good gentlemen have to spare out o’ their 
abundance, it becomes not such sufferers as we 
to refuse the bounty.” 

I saw the woman place her apron to her eye, 
but she made no reply. The door close by the 
fire-place stood partly open, and I saw in the 
room beyond a bed, and I was sure there was 
some onc on it. I asked the old man if he had 


sickness. 
“Yes,” he said, with a sad shake of the head. 


“« My poor boy has been sick a long while. He’s 
the only child I have—the only helper on the 
little farm—and he’s been sick now all the 
spring and summer, and I have not been well. 
I’ve taken care of the sheep, but I couldn’t plant. 
It’s hard,—but we don’t despair. My good 
wife—God bless her—shares the trial with me, 
and I think she takes the biggest share.” 

“No, no, John,—don’t say so,”’ uttered the 
wife. ‘No woman could do the work you do.” 

“T didn’t mean to tell too much, Margaret, 
only you know you’ve kept me up.” 

A call from the sick room took the wife away, 
and the old man then began to tell me, in answer 
to my questions, some of the peculiarities of the 
great plain, for we were on it now,—and I found 
him well-informed and intelligent. At length 
the table was set out, the clean white cloth 
spread, and we were invited to sit up. We had 
excellent white bread, sweet butter, some fine 
stewed damsons, and a capital cup of tea. There 
were no excuses, no apologies,—only the food 
was before us, and we were urged to help our- 
selves. While we were eating the rain ceased 
falling, but the weather was by no means clear, 
though just as we moved back from the table, a 
gleam of golden light shot through the window 
from the setting sun. 

It may have been half an hour after this—it 
was not more than that—when a wagon drove 
up to the door, in which were two men. The 
old man had just come in from the barn, and it 
was not yet so dark but that we could see the 
faces of the men in the wagon. They were 
middle-aged men; one of them habited in a sort 
of jockey hunting garb, and the other dressed 
in black clothes, with that peculiar style of hat 
and cravat which markes the officer. I turned 
towards our host for the purpose of asking if he 
knew the new comers, and I saw that he was 
very pale, and trembling. A low, deep groan 
escaped him, and in a moment more his wife 
moved to his side and put her arm about his 
neck. She had been trembling, but that groan 
of her husband’s seemed to call her to herself. 

“Don’t fear, John,” she softly said. “ They 
can’t take away our love, nor our souls. Cheer 
up. I'll be a support to ye, John, when all else 
is gone.” ‘ 

A tear rolled down the old man’s cheek, but 
when another started he wiped it away, and, 
having kissed his wife, he atose from his chair. 
Just then the two men entered. He in the 

jockey suit came first, and his eyes rested upon 
Leeman and myself. 

“Only some travellers, Mr. Vaughan,” said 
our host. 

So Mr. Vaughan turned his gaze elsewhere 
about the room, and at length they were fixed 
upon the old man. 

“ Well,” said he, “ how about that rent ?” 

“ We haven’t a penny of it yet, sir,” answered 
the host, tremblingly. 

“Not a penny! Then how’ll you pay me 
twenty pounds ?” 

“Twenty pounds !” murmured the old man, 
painfully. ‘Alas! I cannot pay it. You know 
Walter has been long sick, and every penny I 
could earn has paid the doctor. You know he 
was to have earned the rent money if he had 
been well.” 

“I don’t know anything about it,’ returned 
the landlord, doggedly—for Mr. Vaughan owned 
the little farm, it afterwards appeared. “All I 
know is, that you have had the house and the 
land, and that for two whole years you haven’t 
paid me a penny. You know I told you, a 
month ago, that you should have just one month 
more to pay me in. That month was up last 
night. Can you pay me?” 

“No! no!—O, God knows I can’t.” 

“ Then you must leave the house.” 

“ When ?” 

“To-night !” 

“You do not mean that. You will not turn 
me out so quickly as—” 

“Out upon your prating! What do you 
mean by that? You had notice a month ago. 
How long a notice do you suppose I give? If 
you haven’t had time in a month to move, then 
you must look out for the consequences. To- 
night you move! If you want a shelter, you 
may go into the old house by the horse-pond.” 

“ But there is not a window in it.” 

“Beggars shouldn’t be choosers,” remarked 
Mr. Vaughan. “If it hadn’t been for hunting 
up the officer, I should have been here this 
morning. But ’tisn’? my fault. Now I can 
have a good tenant right off, and he wants the 
house to-morrow. So there’s not a word to be 
said. I shall take your two cows, and your 
sheep, and if they go for more than the twenty 
pounds, after taking out the expenses, you shall 
have the balance back.” 

The poor old peasant gazed for a moment, 
half wildly, into his landlord’s face, and then he 
sank down into his chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 





“My cows! My sheep!” he groaned, spas- 
modically. ‘ O, kill me, and have done with it!” 
“In God’s name, Mr. Vaughan,” cried the 
wife, “spare us them. We will leave the cot, 


and we will work with all our might until we | 
pay you every farthing, but do not take away | 


our very means of life. My poor boy will die! 
O, you are rich, and we are poor!” 

“Nonsense!” uttered the unfeeling man. 
“Vm used to such staff. I make a living by 
renting my farms, and this farm is one of the 
best Ihave. A good man can lay up more than 
ten pounds a year here.” 

* But we have been sick,” urged the poor 
woman. 

“That isn’t my fault. 
you know where to go to get taken care of. 
Now I don’t want another word. Out you go, 
to-night, unless you pay me the twenty pounds; 
and your cows and sheep go, too.” 

I was just upon the point of turning to my 
companion to ask him if he would not help me 
make up the sum, for L was determined that the 
poor folks should not be turned out thus. The 
woman had sunk down, and she, too, had cover- 
ed her face with her hands. At that moment 
Nathan Leeman sprang to his feet. His face 
was very pale, and for the first time I saw that 
tears had been running down his cheeks. 

“Look ye, sir,” he said, to Vaughan, “how 
much do these people owe you ?” 

“Twenty pounds,” returned he, regarding his 
interlocutor sharply. 

“ And when did that amount come due in the 
year ?” 

“Tt was due just one month ago. The rent 
is twelve pounds, but I allowed him four pounds 
for building a bridge over the river.” 

“ Show me the bill.” 

The man pulled out a large leather pocket- 
book, and from thence he took a bill. It was 
receipted. Leeman took out his purse and 
counted from thence twenty golden sovereigns. 
He handed them to the landlord, and took the 


If you are paupers, 


ll. 

Ne I believe that settles the matter, sir,” my 
companion said, exerting all his power to appear 
calm. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Vaughan, gazing first 
upon the man who had given him the money, to 
see if he was in earnest, and then turning to the 
window to see if the gold was pure. “ Yes, sir,” 
he repeated. ‘“ This makes it all right.” 

“Then I suppose we can remain here now, 
undisturbed.” 

“But I have no surety of any pay for the 
future. A month is already run on an unpaid 
term.” 

“Tt is right you should have your pay, surely. 
Come to-morrow, sir, and I wiil arrange it with 
you,—only leave us now.” 

Mr. Vaughan cast one more glance about the 
room, but without speaking further he left—and 
the officer had to follow him, without having 
done anything to earna fee. As soon as they 
were gone, the old man started to his feet. 

Sir,” he uttered, turning towards Leeman, 
“what means this? Do you think I can ever 
pay you back again ?” 

“Sometime you can,” returned my companion. 

“Yes—yes, John,” said the wire, “sometime 
we shall surely pay him.” 

“ Alas! when ?” 

“ Any time within a month will answer,” said 
Leeman. 

Both the old people looked aghast. 

“Oh! You have only planted more misery 
for us, kind sir,” cried the old man. “ We 
could have borne to be stripped of our goods by 
the landlord, better than we can bear to rob a 
noble friend. You must take our stock—our 
cows and sheep !” 

“Bat not yet,” resumed Leeman. “TI have 
another way. Listen: Once you had a boy—a 
wild, reckless, wayward child.” 

“Yes,” murmured the old man. 

“ And what became of him ?” 

For some moments the father was silent, but 
at length he said : 

“ Alas! he fled from his home, long years ago. 
One night—we lived then far north of here, in 
Northamptonshire—my boy jeined with a lot of 
other youths, most of them older than himself, 
and went into the park of Sir Thomas Boyle 
and carried away two deer. He was detected, 
and, to escape the punishment, he fled,—and I 
have—not—seen him since. But Sir Thomas 
would not have punished him, for he told me so 
afterwards.” 

“And tell me, John Leeman, did you never 
hear from that boy ?” . 

“ Never,” answered the old man. 

As soon as I heard my companion pronounce 
the old man’s name, the truth flashed upon me 
in an instant; and I was not alone in the con- 
viction. The quick heart of the mother had 
caught the spark of hope and love. At that 
moment the fire upon the hearth blazed up, and 
as the light poured out into the room, my com- 
panion’s face was fully revealed. The woman 
arose and walked towards him. She laid her 
hand upon his head, and tremblingly she whis- 
pered : 

“For the love of heaven don’t deceive me. But 
speak to me—let me call you Nuthan—Nathan 
Leeman !” 

“ And I should answer, for that is my name!” 
spoke the man, starting up. 

“And what would ye call me ?” the woman 
gasped. 

“My MOTHER!” 

The fire gleamed more brightly upon the 
hearth, and I saw that aged woman upon the 
bosom of her long-lost boy. And then I saw 
the father totter up and join them—and I heard 
murmured words of blessing and of joy. I arose 
and slipped out of the room and went to the 
barn, and when I got there I took out my hand- 
kerchief and wiped the tears from my cheeks. 

It was half an hour before I returned, and 
then I found all calm and serene, save that the 
mother was still weeping, for the head of her 
returned boy was yet resting upon her shoulder, 
and her arm was about bis neck. Nathan arose 
as I entered, and with a smile he bade me be 
seated. 

“You know all, as well as I can tell you,” 





said he. “ When we first stopped here I had 
no idea of finding my parents here, for when I 
went away, sixteen years ago, I left them in 
Kingsthorpe, upon the Nen. I knew them, of 
course, but I wished to see if they would know 
me. But from fourteen to thirty is a changing 
period. I think God sent me here,” he added, 
in a lower tone, “for only think what curious 
circumstances have combined to bring me to 
this cot.” 

It did traly seem as though some power higher 
than our own had brought this all about. But 
at all events there was a higher power thought 
of that night beneath the peasant’s humble cot, 
for God was praised again and again. 

On the following morning I resumed my jour- 
ney alone, but had to promise that I would surely 
call there on my return. I went to Salisbury, 
from thence to Winchester, and thence to Ports- 
mouth, to see the great ships of war. I returned 
to the cot in eight days, and spent a night there. 
Mouey possessed some strange charms, for it 
had not only given the poor peasant a sure home 
for the rest of life, but it had brought health 
back to thé sick boy. An experienced physician 
from Salisbury had visited him, and he was now 
able to be about. I remained long enough to 
know that an earthly heaven had grown up in 
that humble cot. Nathan Leeman told me that 
he had over a hundred thousand dollars, and 
that he should soon take his parents and brother 
to some luxurious home, when he could find one 
to his taste. 

That was some years ago. 1 have received 
several letters from Leeman since, and he is 
settled down in the suburbs of Bradford, on the 
banks of the Lower Avon, where he has bought 
a large share in several of the celebrated cloth 
factories in that place, and E am under a solemn 
promise to visit him if ever I land in England 
again. 





° ¢ 
PHOSPHORUS 

It is now just two hundred years since phos- 
phorus was nrst obtained by Brand, of Hamburg. 
So wonderful was the discovery then considered, 
that Kraft, an eminent philosopher of the day, 
gave Brand three hundred dollars for the secret of 
its preparation. Kraft then travelled, and visited 
nearly all the courts of Europe, exhibiting phos- 
phorus to kings and nobles. 1n appearance phos- 
phorus resembles beeswax ; but it is more trans- 
parent, approaching to the color of amber. Its 
hame, which is derived from the Greek, signities 
“light-bearer,” and is indicative of its most dis- 
tinguishing quality, being self-luminous. Phos- 
phorus dissolves in warm sweet oil. If this 
phosphorised oil be rubbed over the face in the 
dark, the features assume a ghastly appearance, 
and the experimentalist looks like a veritable 
living Will-o’-the-Wisp. ‘Ihe origin ot phos- 
phorus is the most remarkable fact concerning it. 
fivery other substance with which we are ac- 
quainted can be traced cither to the earth or air; 
but phosphorus seems to be of animal origin. 
Of ail ansmals, man contains the most; and of 
the various parts of the body, the brain yields 
by analysis more phosphorus than any other. 
‘This fact is of no tittle moment. Every thought 
has perhaps a phosphoric source. It is certain 
that the most intellectual beings contain the 
most phosphorus. It generally happens that 
when a singular discovery is made, many years 
elapse before any application of it is made to the 
welfare and happiness of man. This remark 
applics to phosphorus. It is only the other day 
that it was sold at tive shillings an ounce; now 
it is so cheap that the penniless portion of our 
population hawk it about in the form of matches. 
But what a noble, life, light, and _fire-giving 
oflice does it fill! For commercial purposes— 
match-making—phosphorus is extracted from 
burnt bones. The demand for it is now so 
great that many tons are annually prepared. 
When Kraft travelled, he had not more than half 
an ounce “to set before the king !”—~Scientisic 
Facts. 





A TURN-OUT A CENTURY AGO. 

Among the Dutch progenitors of the modern 
Knickerbockers, fashion swayed no iron sceptre, 
and dress was made for substantial use. Wear- 
ing apparel was changed so seldom, that one 
lady was quite familiar with the extent of another 
lady’s wardrobe. They used to wear bright 
blue stockings, with large scarlet clocks, high 
heeled shoes, silver buckles, and short petticoats, 
exhibiting the graees of a handsomely turned 
ankle. When Miss Patty Cruger married Mr. 
Walton, of the Walton house, she wore green 
silk stockings and a blazing red clock; and a 
week afterwards, it being cool weather, she wore 
fine green worsted stockings, with a gay clock, 
on the top of which was worked a bunch of tu- 
lips ; and she was a lady of fashion and fortune. 
Miss Livingston, who married Nicholas Bayard 
about a century ago, when she went sleighing, 
or rode out in the cold on horseback, always 
wore a black velvet mask, with a silver button 
or mouth-piece to keep iton. It is a remarkable 
fact, and worthy of the scrutiny of the learned, 
that while every tenth lady of the present age 
wears gold spectacles, none but very old women 
wore spectacles at all in the olden time; and 
those who did, wore them on the tip of the nose, 
without side supporters. Watches were a rarity. 
Sometimes they were made of silver, but more 
frequently of tortoise-shell, in shagreen glasses, 
with a steel chain and hook, to hang at the side 
of the apron-string. Gold watches and gold 
chains were unknown.—N. Y. Dutchman. 





RUSSIA, 


A letter from Cracow, in the Paris Constito- 
tionnel, says: ‘ The recruiting amongst the Jews, 
and the carrying off for the military schools of 
Jewish children aged from eight to ten, causes 
amongst that class of inhabitants in Poland in- 
describable terror and desolation. In all the 
towns and villages near Kielce nothing but weep- 
ing and lamentation are to be heard. Mothers 
tear their hair and beat their heads against the 
walls, and fathers sacrifice their last penny to 
buy off their sons. Recently an unfortunate 
man, whose eldest son, though just about to be 
married, had been carried off, went to the chief 
town of the province to beg that a younger son, 
who accompanied him, might be taken instead 
of his brother, but the second son was likewise 
taken, and the elder was not given up. This 
gave such a shock to the father that he was taken 
il, and in three days died. The manner in 
which unfortunate recruits are treated is really 
cruel. Thus, for example, those assembled at 
Kielce were, not long since, in spite of the cold, 
placed quite naked in rows in the streets to un- 
dergo medical inspection !”’ 





No one can gain the reputation of being char- 
itable by a single act, however magnificent may 
be the donation. We have heard of agentleman 
who gave the sum of five thousand dollars to a 
single institution, not long since; but the same 
sum, more diffused, would have been more ex- 
tensively useful. There is no singular to the 
word aims, to show that a single act of money- 
giving does not ment the name of charity. 





’ “ae 
Jester’s Picnic. 

Old Roger and the Brahmin Poo-Poo were at 
the state house yesterday, and took up their posi 
tion near the sergeant-at-arms 

* He has hardly space to turn round in,” said 
the Brahmin. 

“You are mistaken,” said Old Rog®r, point 
ing at the white wand that stands in the ser 
geant-at-arms’ box, “for he has a rod of office.” 

The Brahmin stroked his long beard contem 
platively, but said nothing. Some one remarked 
that Neal Dow was in the hall. 

“ Dow, Dow,” said the Brahmin, “this is not 
the Rowdy Dow, is it, whose name has reached 
to the banks of the Ganges '” 

Old Roger assured him it was not—that Mr. 
Dow was not the distinguished Rowdy mention 
ed, and touching their hats to Sam, they went 
down +o the refectory and purchased a doughnut 
each. 


Most spacious mansions on the Fifth avenue, his 
entire family consists of himself and wife. Meet- 
ing a friend from the country one day, he invited 
him up to his house. The friend was shown the 
gorgeous rooms, with tesselated floors and mag- 
nificent frescoed ceilings, and finally was taken 
into the lower rooms, in one of which he founda 
small regiment of colored servants seated ata 
bountiful dinner. On his return home, he was 
asked if he had seen Mr. So and so ! 

“O, yes.” 

‘What is he doing now ?” 

“Well, when I saw him he was keeping a 
nigger boarding-house, on the Fifth avenue.” 

A facetious gentleman, travelling in the inte- 
rior of the State, on arriving at his lodging place 
in the evening, was met by the ostler, whom he 
thus addressed : 

“ Boy, extricate that quadruped from the vehi- 
cle, stabulate him, denote him an adequate sup- 
ply of nutricious aliment—and when the Aurora 
of morn shall again illume the oriental horizon, 
I will award you a pecuniary compensation for 
your amiable hospitality.” 

The boy, not understanding a word, ran into 
the house, saying, ‘ Master, here’s a Dutchman 
wants to see you.” 

A Flat-tering Remark.—Lord Brougham was 
a great wag in his youth. Once at a convivial 
party, when the bottle had been pushed round 
very freely, a gentleman not eminent for shrewd- 
ness was requested to sing. He excused him- 
self by deelaring that music was not in his com- 
position. 

“Nonsense!” cried Jeffrey, who was of the 
party, “every one can see you have a singing 
face.” 


“Ay,” responded Brougham, “the notes of 
music are even developed there, for I can see A 
Slat in it.” 


A gentleman from a neighboring town informs 
us of an amusing instance of simplicity in his 
family. He had told his help not to allow one 
of his rooms to become too warm. Some time 
after, it was found that the temperature of the 
room was not only warm, but /of, and the ther- 
mometer, which usually hung on the wall, was 
missing. The girl, on being called to an aceount, 
stated that she had taken away the thermometer 
in order to cool the room, as it was getting very 
hot, sure.—Bridgeport Sentinel. 


In the church-yard of the parish of Balsover, 
in Derbyshire, is the following epitaph: 

“ Here lies, in a horizontal position, the out- 
side case of Thomas Hinde, clock and watch- 
maker, who departed this life, wound up in 
hopes of being taken in hand by his Maker, and 
being thoroughly cleaned, repaired, and set a 
going in the world to come, on the 15th day of 
August, 1836, aged 50 years.” 

A colored servant, sweeping out a bactelor’s 
room, found a sixpence, which he carried to its 
owner. 

“ You may keep it for your honesty,” said he. 

Shortly after, he missed his gold pencil case, 
and inquired of the servant if he had seen it. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“ And what did you do with it ?” 

“ Kept it for my honesty, sir.” 

A gentleman writing to the London Times, 
who styles himself a ‘ Constant Reader,” states 
that, on occasions of extreme frost, it is not un- 
common for Russian officers ‘to pull off their 
feet and toes along with their boots.” If this 
really is the case, we should fancy that when a 
Russian general’s boots are bronght up with his 
shaving water in the morning, he mass feel very 
much disinclined to put his foot in it. 


In Jackson, Miss., a difference of opinion oc- 
curred between a lady and gentleman who met 
in the street. Unamiable words ensued, and the 
latter drew a revolver and fired several times, 
ineffectually, at the lady, whereupon she seized 
a brick-bat, threw it at his head, and knocked 
him down! 


The following dispatch, says the Toledo Blade, 
went through by telegraph a month or two 
since : 

“Charlie and Julia met at S ’s yesterday 
—quarrelled and parted forever—met aguin this 
morning, and parted to meet no more—met again 
this evening and were married !”” 
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CHAPTER L. 


“SUNNYSIDE 


A nrinciant and happy family 
for a few minutes before departin, 
ing’s ride, to enjoy the beautiful 
sented itself to their view from t 
beyond the main terrace, at “ Su 
the town of Hamble, England— 
ber day. 

The grooms and the outriders v 
of the stairs, with the lange, ope 
phacton and the ready-saddled he 
the coming of the family and tl 
were about to enjoy adrive throug 
park of the owner of “ Sunny» 
high bred animals were cham ping 
easily, as if anxious to get away a) 
hard roads they were so well a 
There was a pretty white palfrey tl 
wee of ewe of the young ladies, a 
Shetland for the son, and a brace « 
spaniels frolicked near the steps, 
the prospect before them, in bein 
accompany the expedition 

* Sunnyside” was an magnifles 
estate, located three or four miles 
lage of Hamble, and a diminutive 
the same name (and fowing inte 
The lands to + 
stream, and lying to the northw 


ton), runs by it 


esque and rich in all the variety 
and vale, for which Great Britair 
tions is famous. Deep and expanse 
broad fields, sloping hills, and yer 
the scene for miles above the wa 
upon the southerly side of a finely 
tain, stood the spacious mansion 
estate to which we would invite 
notice of the reader. 

The main building was in the 
bethean architecture, and the , 
walks and drives were of the mosr\ 
ter. The terraces were broad and 
heavy marble balastrades around | 
ter's lodge and gardeners’ cottag: 
dwelling and gamekeeper’s hou 
and grapehouses, and conserva 
were ample and conspicuously 
the proprietor of this noble don 
his heart's content. 

The present party consisted of 
senior, his young son and dang! 
land, andtwo or uhree ladies 
from Bristol—who had come do 
days with the Maitlands, at * Sa 

There was one young gentler 
guests, to whom we may bere dev 
en passant; & handsome youth 
who bad latterly been promoted 
of the lords of the admiralty fro 
thipman to heatenant, and had 
the command of a revenue cutt 
then stationed on the comst Pi 
was a brave fellow, and had pro 
thy the place he now filled. He 
aleence for a week, and intend 
most of his time His own fa 
respectable people, and he hed 
educated, and as well controller 
the young men who had been « 
thas far in lif He was epler 
capital shet, of ardent disper 
fond of society, and was known 
a daring, intrepid “ good fello + 
had the pleasure of his associat 
ance 

The company left the broad + 
run down a long distance in fr 
sion, w Ue great terrace, and 
instantly wheeled to the steps 
was temutifal, the ait criep or 
party were in carellent spirite 
the gueete entered the landas @ 
Maitland, a pretty girl of fifteen 


the palfrey's saddle, the eon of $ 








erat on the pony, and young H 






& euper) saddic horee, in com 
aterther couple fA the gucets 
teolants, alo on horseback, bre 








